League  Convention  Workshop 
For  Musicians  Is  Set  For 
Philadelphia,  June  23-24,  '61 

Roster  of  Instructors 

^roiladelphia  Orchestra  and  New  York 
Philharmonic  musicians  will  staff  the  League 
convention  workshop  for  musicians  to  be 
presented  in  Philadelphia,  June  23-24,  in 
conjunction  with  the  League  National  Con¬ 
vention.  The  Workshop  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  League  and  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  (BMI). 
Seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  orchestras 
have  musicians  had  opportunity  to  coach  and 
study  with  such  a  stellar  roster  of  instructors 
as  has  been  engaged  for  the  1961  workshop. 


Violin: 

David  Madison,  Ass’t.  Concert- 
naster 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Viola: 

William  Lincer,  Principal 

New  York  Philharmonic 

Cello: 

Lome  Munroe,  Principal 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Bass: 

Robert  Brennand,  Principal 

New  York  Philharmonic 

James  Pellerite,  Principal 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Oboe: 

John  de  Lancie,  Principal 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Clarinet: 

Anthony  Gigliotti,  Principal 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Bassoon: 

Bernard  Garfield,  Principal 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Horn: 

Mason  Jones,  Principal 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Trumpet: 

John  Ware,  Ass’t.  Principal 

New  York  Philharmonic 

Trombone: 

Lewis  Van  Haney 

New  York  Philharmonic 

Tuba: 

William  J.  Bell,  Principal 

New  York  Philharmonic 

Timpani: 

Saul  Goodman,  Principal 

New  York  Philharmonic 

Classes  in  each  instrument  will  be  presented 
Friday  and  Saturday,  June  23-24,  concur¬ 
rently  with  the  League  Convention  sessions. 
An  orchestra  composed  of  the  Workshop 
registrants  and  instructors  will  rehearse  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon.  All  workshop  activities  will 
be  held  in  the  convention  headquarters  hotel 
— the  Benjamin  Frtuiklin. 

A  single  registration  fee  of  $15.00  enables 
workshop  participants  to  attend  the  general 
convention  sessions  which  open  Wednesday 
night  as  well  as  the  Workshop  classes  and 
rehearsal. 

See  page  15  for  Workshop  and  hotel  regis¬ 
tration  forms. 


New  York  City  Critic 
Views  Musical  Life  In 
A  Smaller  City 

By  HAROLD  C.  SCHONBERG,  Mu$ic  Critic, 

New  York  Timot 

The  Music  Critics  Association  held  the  19S0  an¬ 
nual  Workshop  In  Chattanoofa.  The  visiting  critics 
attended  concerts  presented  by  the  Chattanooga 
Symphony  and  the  Southeastern  Composers 
League.  One  of  the  nation’s  leading  critics  wrote 
the  following  article  concerning  his  reaction  to  the 
musical  life  in  a  smaller  city  for  the  January,  1961 
Issue  of  the  Music  Critics  Association  publication — 

Reprinted  From  THE  CRITICS  CRITERIA 

It  is  always  stimulating  for  a  metropolitan 
music  critic  to  visit  the  smaller  centers  of 
America.  If  nothing  else,  it  is  a  corrective. 
We  in  New  York  are  ctmditioned  to  bigness: 
to  big  names  in  the  concert  halls;  to  big  local 
and  visiting  orchestras;  to  big  productions  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  City  Center.  We 
are  apt  to  forget  that  bigness  is  not  the  only 
way  of  making  music  or  doing  business. 

Take  Chattanooga.  The  visiting  metropolitan 
critic  begins  to  realize  that  music  is  not 
necessarily  handed  to  the  citizens  on  a  silver 
platter.  He  realizes  that  sweat  and  even  blood 
are  the  companions  of  the  few  people  in  any 
community  who  are  interested  in  the  arts  and 
want  to  do  something  about  it.  It  is  brought 
to  his  attention  that,  paradoxically,  it  may 
be  more  easy  to  raise  $600,000  than  $60,000. 
For  someway,  somehow,  the  big  orchestras  of 
America  always  manage  to  meet  their  budget; 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  their  smaller 
counterparts. 

The  visiting  critic  also  begins  to  realize  that 
the  term  “grass  roots”  is  not  merely  an  in¬ 
vention  of  his  colleagues  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  He  sees  a  living  participation  of 
conductor  to  players  to  audience,  and  he  sees 
it  in  a  form  that  is  strange  to  him.  In  New 
York  our  large  musical  organizations  tend  to 
be  institutions:  impersonal  with  decisions 
handed  down  from  on  high.  In  a  city  like 
Chattanooga,  the  participation  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  is  on  a  personal  basis. 

How  many  of  us  in  New  York  take  per¬ 
sonal  pride  in  our  orchestra  to  the  point 
where  we  become  involved  in  its  affairs?  We 
know  that  our  orchestra  is  a  great  one,  and 
we  calmly  accept  it.  But  we  accept  it  much 
the  same  way  we  accept  the  Empire  State 
Building,  the  Statute  of  Liberty  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  What  I  am 
driving  at  is  that  we  in  the  big  cities  tend 
to  take  cultural  matters  for  granted. 

And  we  become  impatient  when  perform¬ 
ances  do  not  meet  our  high  and  mighty 
standards.  It  takes  a  visit  to  ^  smaller  cities 
to  wake  us  up  once  again  to  the  facts  of  life. 
For  enthusiasm  and  direct  participation  can 
mean  as  much  as  impersonal  perfection;  and 
empathy  i^ys  a  great  part  in  musical  en¬ 
joyment;  and  the  sight  of  sixty  yoimg  playeis 
going  at  Berlioz  as  though  their  very  lives 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


League  National  Convention 
Arts  Council  Conference  At 
Philadelphia,  June  21-24,  '61 

League  National  Convention  dates  (June 
21-24,  1961)  are  one  week  later  than  usual 
this  year  in  order  that  the  annual  gathering 
of  symphony  orchestra  people  may  coincide 
with  the  opening  week  of  Philadelphia’s  Robin 
Hood  Dell  Concerts— one  of  the  nation’s  most 
famous  outdoor  summer  concert  series.  The 
concerts,  played  by  the  Philadelphia  Orches¬ 
tra,  are  presented  free  to  the  public  by  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  in  Robin  Hood  Dell 
located  in  Fairmoimt  Park.  The  League  con¬ 
vention  program  includes  the  Thursday  night, 
Jime  22,  Robin  Hood  Dell  concert. 

Meeting  in  the  Eastern  U.  S.  for  the  first 
time  since  the  1956  convention  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  the  Convention,  Arts  Council 
Conference,  Musicians  Workshop  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Orchestra  Managers  Conference  will 
be  presented  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  just  three  blocks  from  Indepen¬ 
dence  Square  and  within  easy  walking  dis¬ 
tance  of  many  other  historic  shrines. 

Symphony  orchestra  conductors,  managers, 
musicians,  members  of  boards  and  womens 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


League  Canductar  Study 
Prajects  Scheduled  far 
Next  Twelve  Manths 

The  League  and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
will  present  a  Conductors  Conference  under 
the  direction  of  William  Steinberg,  Music 
Director  of  the  Pittsbiir^  Symphony,  April 
7-15,  1961.  The  nine-day  stiidy  projeirt  will 
include  one  or  more  public  performances  to 
be  conducted  by  the  conference  participants. 
Due  to  the  large  number  of  applicants  for  the 
project,  it  was  necessary  to  close  application 
lists  on  January  15. 

The  1961-62  major  symphony  conductor 
study  project  will  be  presented  by  the  League 
and  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  under  the 
direction  of  Max  Rudolf,  Musical  Director  of 
the  Cincinnati  Orchestra,  September  25- 
October  7,  1961.  Full  announcements  and  ap¬ 
plication  forms  soon  will  be  issued  to  all 
League  affiliates. 

A  total  of  four  weeks  of  summer  study  will 
be  offered  during  two  Institutes  for  Con¬ 
ductors,  Composers  and  Orchestra  in  the 
summer  of  1961  imder  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Richard  Lert,  Conductor  of  the  Pasadena 
Symphony.  The  West  Coast  project  scheduled 
for  Jime  29-Julv  15  will  be  held  at  the  Asilo- 
mar  Hotel  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  1110  Elastem  WoritAop  again  will  be 
presented  at  the  Orkney  Springs  Hotel,  Oric- 
ney  Springs,  Virginia,  August  3-19, 
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OFFICERS 

Honorary  President  and  Founder — Mrs.  Leta  Snow, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

President 

John  Edwards,  Mgr.,  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  1305 
Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice-Presidents 

George  Irwin,  Cond.,  Quincy  Symphony,  300  Maine 
Street,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III,  Board  Member,  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony,  444  Torrence  Court,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

R.  H.  Wangerin,  Mgr.,  Louisville  Philhormonic,  830 
South  4th  Street,  Louisville  3,  Kentucky. 

Executive  Secretory-Treasurer 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston, 
West  Vo. 

Boord  of  Directors 

Chorles  W.  Bonner,  Pres.,  Fresno  Philharmonic,  64 
North  Fulton,  Fresno,  Colifornia 

Igor  Buketoff,  Conductor,  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic, 
201  West  Jefferson,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiona 

Alfred  Connoble,  Board  Member,  Kalamazoo  Sym¬ 
phony,  1201  American  Nat'l.  Bank  Bldg.,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Michigan 

Stanley  Cummings,  Boord  Member,  Monter^  County 
Symphony,  Route  1,  Box  895,  Carmel.  California. 

Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Golden,  Pres.  Chattarujoga  Symphony, 
Fairy  Trail,  Lookout  Mountain,  ChattarH>oga,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Board  Member,  Sioux  City  Sym¬ 
phony,  2301  McDonald  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Greene,  Womens  Auxiliory,  Hortford 
Symphony,  29  Bainbridge  Rood,  West  Hartford  7, 
Connecticut 

R.  Philip  Hones,  Jr.,  Board  Member,  Wirwton-Salcm 
Symphony,  Box  749,  Winston-Salem,  North  CorolirKi. 

Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild, 
5717  North  Scettsdale  Rood,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

William  Herring,  Monoger,  Atlanta  Symphony,  409 
Henry  Grady  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Thomas  lonnoccone,  Monoger,  Rochester  Philharmonic, 
60  Gibbs  Street,  Rochester,  New  York 

Harold  Kendrick,  Mgr.,  New  Hgven  Symphony,  254 
College  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Cond.,  Posodena  Symphony,  2477 
Canyon  Ook  Dr.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Robert  MacIntyre,  Mgr.,  Birmingham  Symphony,  City 
Hall,  Birmingham  3,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Kyle  C.  Moore,  Executive  Vice-President,  Knox¬ 
ville  Symphony,  Rural  Route  15,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  Board  Member,  Nashville  Sym¬ 
phony,  420  Royal  Oaks  Drive,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Thomas  Perry,  Manager,  Boston  Symphony,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston  15,  Mossochusetts 

Mrs.  Leo  R.  Pfloum,  Wonten's  Committee,  Minneopolis 
Symphony,  151  South  Westwood  Lane,  Woyzata, 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  Vice-President,  National  Symphony, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Music  Committee  of  the 
People-to-People  Program,  1916  F  Street,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Alan  Watrous,  Mgr.,  Dallas  Symphony,  3409  Oak  Lawn 
Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas 


Quotable  Quotes  In 
Support  of  the  Arts 

Note:  The  following  quotations  were  compiied 
by  Charles  Mark,  Dilator  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Arts  Council,  and  released  by  Community  Arts 
Councils,  Inc.  in  a  memorandum  to  its  meml^rship. 

“If  we’re  going  to  survive  in  the  struggle 
with  Russia,  this  is  our  only  hope  for  victory. 
Outright  war  is  unlikely,  so  the  battle  of 
winning  men  to  one  camp  or  the  other  be¬ 
comes  the  strategy  of  appealing  to  men’s 
spiritual  needs,  to  their  himger  for  ful¬ 
fillment,  to  their  cultural  sides. 

“This  country  is  on  the  verge  of  an  ex¬ 
plosion  in  culture.  The  traditional  barriers 
between  artists  and  businessmen  are  breaking 
down.  So  are  the  barriers  between  art  and 
life.  Cultural  leadership  is  there  for  the 
taking.  If  we  work  hard  and  with  under¬ 
standing,  we  can  take  it.” 

Roy  Jo^son,  Formerly  Vice-President  of 

General  Electric  and  Director  of  U.  S.  Ad¬ 
vance  Research  Projects  Agency. 

“The  growing  participation  in  all  forms  of 
the  arts  in  our  community  confirms  our  opin¬ 
ion  that  corporate  support  of  the  arts  is 
justified.  We  believe  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  get  the  greatest  possible  support 
from  individuals  in  ffie  community;  but,  this 
having  been  done  we  feel  a  growing  responsi¬ 
bility  on  our  part  to  support  this  area  of  our 
community’s  growth  and  development.” 
Gordon  Hanes,  President,  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills 

Company,  Inc. 

“Beyond  the  requirements  of  securing  the 
health,  welfare  and  recreation  of  its  people 
a  progressive  community  must  also  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  opportunities  of  the  people  to 
serve  their  cultural  interests.” 

Frank  A.  Johnson,  President,  Endicott  John¬ 
son  Corp. 

“During  the  last  century,  the  Machine  Age 
with  its  mass  production  procedures  has 
seemingly  requir^  specializations  which  have 
brought  about  an  unfortunate  divergence  in 
work  of  the  industrial  producer  and  the  artist. 
Yet  artists  and  businessmen,  today  as  for- 
merely,  fimdamentally  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon.  ^ch  has  within  him  the  undying  desire 
to  create,  to  contribute  something  to  the 
world,  to  leave  his  mark  upon  society;  each 
has  the  necessity  to  earn  and  provide  a  living 
for  himself  and  his  family.  Too  often  it  can 
be  said  that  the  business  man,  during  the  last 
few  generations  at  least,  has  concentrated  too 
much  on  the  latter,  while  the  artist  in  more 
recent  times  has  found  himself  working  in  a 
vacuum,  without  the  necessary  opportxmity  to 
think  and  create  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  adequately  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Closer  cooperation  and  understanding  should 
help  the  business  man  to  produce  material 
things  which  are  not  only  functional,  but  also 
artistically  outstanding,  and  the  artists  in 
turn  to  share  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  earn¬ 
ing  possibilities  which  are  essential  for  a 
happy  existence.” 

Wfdter  P.  Paepcke,  Former  President,  Con¬ 
tainer  Corporation  of  America. 

“The  arts  provide  the  wellspring  and  the 
pipelines  for  our  Nation’s  cultural  growth.  I 
am  a  staunch  exponent  of  the  protection  of 
the  natural  resoimces  of  our  country  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  people.  Likewise  I  believe 
that  our  cultural  resources  should  be  fostered 
and  developed  for  the  enrichment  of  all.  Are 
we  in  America  going  to  continue  to  be  as  pro¬ 
fligate  or  as  blindly  inconsiderate  about  our 
cultural  resources  as  we  were  in  the  past 
about  our  great  forests  and  deep  rich  soil? 
The  long  drought  of  economic  security  for  the 
arts  in  America  has  spread  an  aesthetic  dust 
bowl  across  many  of  our  States.  For  instance, 
the  theatre  and  its  people  in  smaller  cities  and 
towns  have  become  as  rare  as  oim  vanishing 
prairies.  Plans  need  to  be  developed  by  far¬ 


sighted  statesmen,  with  the  assistance  of  pro¬ 
fessional  advice  for  the  protection  and  nur¬ 
turing  of  the  arts.  We  must  remember  that 
the  creative  achievements  of  a  nation’s  arts 
are  the  most  enduring  products  of  its  civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

Hon.  Herbert  Lehman,  U.  S.  Senator,  State  of 

New  York 

“In  our  present  economy,  an  individual’s 
decision  whether  or  not  to  accept  an  employ¬ 
ment  offer  is  determined  not  only  by  ffie 
working  conditions  but  also  by  the  general 
living  conditions  in  the  community.  In  our 
company,  when  we  talk  with  applicants,  we 
make  it  a  point  to  mention  the  many  cultural 
groups  in  our  city.  Invariably,  we  find  that 
the  job  candidates  are  favorably  impressed. 

“The  mental  stimulation  and  widened 
horizons  provided  by  cultural  pursuits  off 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Governmental  Officials 
Speak  On  Behalf  of 
Symphony  Orchestras 

New  Orleans 

“Whereas,  1960-61  marks  the  completion  of 
25  years  of  community  wide  service  to  music 
by  the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic  Symphony; 
and 

Whereas,  the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic  is 
one  of  our  finest  cultural  groups  with  a  na¬ 
tional  and  international  reputation  for  sym¬ 
phonic  music;  .  .  .  and  Whereas  the  orchestra, 
which  has  carried  the  name  of  our  city 
throughout  Latin  America,  the  states  of  the 
Eastern  seaboard,  and  the  Midwest  and  is 
thus  eminently  deserving  of  public  acclaim 
and  support;  Now,  therefore,  I  deLesseps  S. 
Morrison,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  October  18 
through  25,  1960  to  be  SYMPHONY  WEEK 
in  New  Orleans. 


Winnipeg 

“.  .  .  I  am  most  happy  that  the  Winnipeg 
Symphony  is  reaching  out  and  making  its 
splendid  music  available  to  audiences  beyond 
Winnipeg.”  Errick  F.  Willis,  Lieute^Bb- 
Governor  of  Manitoba. 


“The  Winnipeg  Symphony  is  now  one  of  our 
most  highly  respected  Winnipeg  institutions 
.  .  Stephen  Juba,  Mayor,  City  of  Winnipeg. 


League  Notional  Convention — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
associations,  and  representatives  of  arts  coxm- 
cils  will  ask  endless  questions  and  offer  as 
many  answers  on  all  phases  of  their  work 
throughout  the  four  days,  meanwhile  having 
opportunity  to  check  their  ideas  with  experts 
who  will  be  on  hand  from  many  related  arts 
and  music  fields. 

Advance  convention  announcements  high¬ 
light  the  following  events: 

Wednesday,  June  21 — Metropolitan  Orchestra 
Managers  Conference.  Tune-up  Party 
presented  by  orchestras  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia-New  Jersey  area. 

Thursday,  June  22 — Symphony  Womens  Asso¬ 
ciation  Annual  Luncheon.  Robin  Hood 
Dell  Concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  June  23-24 — Musicians 
Convention  Workshop. 

Friday,  June  23 — Convention  Annual  Awards 

Banquet. 

Thursday-Saturday,  June  22,  23,  24 — Con¬ 
ference  of  CACI- Community  Arts  Coun¬ 
cils,  Inc. 

Plan  an  Elastem  Vacation-Convention  Trip. 
Make  your  reservations  for  the  meetings  and 
your  room  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
NOW  at  economical,  special  convention  rates. 
Registration  forms  on  page  15. 
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"Brainstorming"  Session  on  Symphony  Ticket  Sales  and  Promotion 


By  RAMSI  P.  TICK,  Monogar,  Buffalo  Philharmonic 

A  panel  of  executives  from  the  fields  of 
education,  industry  and  government  lent  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
by  a  creative  attack  on  the  problems  of  how 
to  stimulate  the  sale  of  season  tickets  to  the 
concerts. 

The  “attack”  was  made  by  the  group  brain¬ 
storming  procedure  during  the  Sixth  Annual 
Creative  Problem-Solving  Institute  held  at 
the  University  of  Buffalo  last  Jime. 

This  Institute  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo  and  the  Creative  Education 
Foimdation,  a  non-profit  organization  formed 
by  Dr.  Alex  F.  Os^m  in  1954,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  encouraging  a  more  creative  trend 
in  American  education.  The  Institute’s  Con¬ 
vocation  of  Leaders  brought  together  experi¬ 
enced  leaders  and  members  of  previous 
Institutes.  A  main  purpose  of  the  Convoca¬ 
tion  was  to  attack  creatively  a  number  of 

«lems  submitted  by  community  agencies, 
r.  Sidney  J.  Fames,  the  University’s 
ctor  of  the  Institute  and  Director  of  Cre¬ 
ative  Education,  asked  me  to  submit  a  prob¬ 
lem  related  to  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic — a 
problem  that  he  could  place  before  a  group 
of  panelists  for  brainstorming.  He  gave  me  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Osborn’s  book.  Applied  Imagina¬ 
tion,  which  explained  group  brainstorming 
in  minute  detail. 

Group  brainstorming,  I  learned,  is  governed 
by  four  basic  rules. 

1.  Criticism  is  ruled  out.  Adverse  judg¬ 
ment  of  ideas  must  be  held  until  later. 

2.  “Free-wheeling”  is  welcomed.  The  wil¬ 
der  the  ideas,  the  better,  for  it  is  easier  to 
tame  down  than  to  think  up. 

3.  Quantity  is  wanted.  The  greater  the 
number  of  ideas,  the  more  liklihood  of  win¬ 
ners. 

4.  Combination  and  improvement  are 
soujd^t.  In  addition  to  thinking  up  ideas  of 
their  own,  participants  should  suggest  how 
i^^g  of  others  can  be  improved,  or  how  two 
i^^nre  ideas  can  be  joined  into  still  another 
icMr 

After  conferring  at  length  with  members  of 
our  organization,  I  submitted  the  problem,  “In 
what  ways  can  we  increase  the  season  ticket 
sales  for  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra?” 

I  was  asked  to  appear  before  the  panelists 
as  a  “resource”  person.  This  meant  that  I  was 
to  answer  questions  and  provide  information 
to  aid  in  the  idea-finding.  After  the  fifteen 
minute  period  allowed  for  this  briefing,  I 
withdrew  while  the  participants  “free¬ 
wheeled”  in  making  suggestions. 

The  suggestions  were  later  classified  and 
sent  to  me  with  an  explanatory  letter  from 
Dr.  Fames.  He  wrote: 

“Please  bear  in  mind  that  these  ideas  are 
not  intended  as  solutions,  but  merely  as  pos¬ 
sible  leads  to  solutions.  In  essence  ^ey  form 
a  checklist — a  stimulating  guide  which  should 
help  you  in  your  effort  to  develop  the  right 
plan  of  action. 

“The  value  of  these  ideas  will  depend 
largely  on  what  you  do  with  them.  We  urge 
you  to  add  to  the  ideas  on  the  checklist  by 
doing  some  brainstorming  of  your  own. 

“Evaluation  is  best  done  by  those  best 
versed  in  the  problem.  Therefore,  this  part 
of  the  process  is  in  yoiu:  hands.  That  is  why 
the  attached  list  is  unscreened.  That’s  why 
you  will  find  some  of  the  ideas  trite  or  even 
silly.  But,  experience  indicates  that  your 
creative  re-processing  may  turn  the  silliest 
idea  into  one  of  the  best.” 

A  few  of  the  suggestions  are  already  in  use 
and  others  are  impractical;  but  there  are 


many  worthwhile  ideas  in  the  following 
checklist.  It  is  hoped  that  managers  and 
board  members  of  organizations  similar  to  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra  will  find 
some  helpful  hints  to  aid  in  attacking  the 
familiar  problem  of  increasing  season  ticket 
sales. 

CHECK-LIST  OF  IDEAS 

Advertising  and  Publicity 

1.  Prepare  short  films  of  the  orchestra  with 
captains  or  announc«nents  telling  of  sea¬ 
son  ticket  values.  Persuade  theatres  and 
TV  stations  to  run  films  as  a  public 
service. 

2.  Persuade  retail  merchants,  particularly 
music  and  record  stores,  to  set  up  window 
dr^lays  promoting  the  orchestra.  Offer 
prizes  for  the  best  displays. 

3.  Extend  all  advertising  and  publicity  to 
cover  the  area  within  a  70  mile  radius  of 
Buffalo. 

4.  Start  chain  letters  urging  people  to  write 
their  friends  about  the  value  of  season- 
ticket  buying. 

5.  Organize  a  telephone  canvas. 

6.  Make  something  of  it  (parade,  honor 
guard,  police  escort)  when  a  guest  arrives 
in  town.  Make  sure  it  is  covered  by 
radio,  TV,  and  the  press. 

7.  Provide  all  media  with  items  of  interest 
concerning  members  of  the  orchestra  and 
guest  performers.  This  might  be  in  the 
form  of  a  pressbook  comparable  to  those 
prepared  for  new  movies  and  big  time 
football  teams. 

8.  Start  a  local  news  series  featuring  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  orchestra.  Acknowledge  their 
business  affiliations,  and  thus  appeal  to 
their  fellow  employees  and  friends  who 
might  want  to  attend  the  concert  series 
to  see  them. 

9.  Schedule  a  “Meet  the  Artist”  program  on 
radio  and  television  the  day  before  each 
concert. 

10.  Plant  newspaper  stories  in  the  society 
section  about  known  personalities  in  the 
audience. 

11.  Publish  a  monthly  newsletter  containing 
information  about  the  orchestra’s  financial 
condition,  coming  musical  events,  etc. 
This  newsletter  should  be  mailed  to  sea¬ 
son  ticket  holders,  potential  buyers  of  a 
season  ticket  and  music  teachers. 

12.  Prepare  on  tape  a  music  course  for  the 
Buffalo  schools  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  orchestra. 

13.  Sell  souvenir  albums  telling  about  the 
orchestra,  its  miisic,  etc.  People  can  play 
these  albums  for  friends,  and  thus  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  orchestra. 

14.  Promote  season  tickets  as  special  occasion 
gifts.  A  Thanksgiving  Day  theme  for 
gift  giving  could  be  develop^,  since  that 
holic^y  is  nearest  the  opening  of  the 
concert  season. 

Public  Relations 

15.  Feature  local  guest  artists.  Identify  them 
with  their  organizations,  community,  and 
ethnic  group. 

16.  Plan  “Nationality  nights”  which  feature 
music  and  soloists  of  foreign  groups  that 
have  large  representation  in  Buffalo.  Ar¬ 
range  for  concert  ni^t  dinners  to  honor 
the  groups. 

17.  Contact  leaders  in  the  various  ethnic 
groups  for  information  remnling  music¬ 
ally  inclined  people  in  meir  respective 
grouiw.  This  would  help  in  developing  a 
list  of  potential  season  ticket  bxiyers. 


18.  Make  special  recognition  of  groups  in  the 
audience,  such  as  organization  or  conven¬ 
tion  delegations. 

19.  Contact  the  local  United  Fund  chairman 
and  chairmen  of  subsidiaries,  in  order  to 
reach  the  people  who  have  an  interest  in 
ccxnmunity  buildings.  These  pe<^le  could 
in  turn  acquaint  others  with  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic. 

20.  Arrange  for  the  conductor  and  members 
of  the  orchestra  to  speak  to  various 
groups  in  promotion  of  the  orchestra. 

21.  Have  the  conductor  sign  a  “Thank  you” 
note  to  buyers  of  season  tickets. 

22.  Give  free  season  tickets  to  worthwhile 
service  organizations. 

23.  Develop  in  the  surrounding  commimities 
a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  success.  Change  die  name  to  the 
Greater  Buffalo  Philharmonic  or  Niagara 
Frontier  Orchestra. 

Ticket  Sales 

24.  Sell  tickets  through  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  or  another  professional  ticket 
agency. 

25.  Hire  a  promotion  man  to  study  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  neighborhoods  or  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  good  ticket  sales.  Sea¬ 
son  ticket  holders  in  these  areas  might 
supply  names  of  prospective  buyers. 

26.  Set  up  tables  or  booths  for  selling  tickets 
in  each  of  the  leading  clubs  in  Buffalo. 
Sales  locations  could  also  be  set  up  in 
banks,  department  stores,  and  hotels. 

27.  Recognize  good  volunteer  ticket  sellers 
with  plaques,  certificates,  or  prizes,  such 
as  a  record  album  or  a  season  ticket. 

28.  Organize  ticket  agents  to  sell  in  out¬ 
lying  communities. 

29.  Appeal  to  business  organizations  to  buy 
blocks  of  tickets,  Eknphasize  that  no 
large  community  of  note  is  without  a 
symphony  orchestra,  and  that  partial  sup¬ 
port  must  come  from  the  lo<^  business 
and  industry.  The  organizations  could 
then  either  promote  and  sell  the  tickets 
to  employees,  or  award  them  as  prizes  or 
bonuses  to  workers  with  good  attendance 
records,  etc. 

30.  Persuade  college  or  high  school  girls  to 
sell  season  tickets.  The  one  who  sells  the 
most  season  tickets  for  a  giv«i  series  will 
be  publicized  as  “Miss  Buffalo  Phil¬ 
harmonic”  with  appropriate  photographs 
and  write-ups  in  die  newspapers. 

31.  Set  up  a  music  hall  seating  chart  at  the 
various  sales  locations.  Show  where 
season  ticket  holders  are  seated,  and  a 
listing  of  their  names  coded  with  the 
seat  number  for  easy  identificatum.  A 
prospective  buyer  could  then  see  what 
seats  were  available,  and  next  to  whom 
he  would  be  seated. 

32.  Sell  the  season  tideet  at  any  time  after 
the  series  begins,  with  the  price  propor¬ 
tionately  reduced  in  consideration  of  con¬ 
certs  that  have  been  missed. 

33.  Give  a  percentage  rebate  on  seascxi 
tickets  for  missed  concerts.  Credit  the 
rebate  only  toward  next  year’s  purchase 
of  a  season  ticket. 

34.  Give  substantial  discounts  (hi  the  present 
rates  for  public  school  children  over  14 
years  of  age. 

35.  Inflate  the  prices  of  seasem  tickets  and  sell 
to  prominent  and  wealthy  Buffalcmians. 
Part  of  the  cost  could  be  cmisidered  a  tax 
deduction. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Brainstorming — 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Premiums  and  Privileges 

36.  Have  a  drawing  for  season  ticket  holders 
only.  Prizes  could  be  symphony  record¬ 
ings,  cases  of  champagne,  clothing  acces¬ 
sories,  a  Rolls  Royce,  etc.  Prizes  could  be 
contributed  for  advertising  purposes,  or 
as  tax  deductions. 

37.  Put  the  series  tickets  into  a  book.  Include 
bonus  tickets  for  items  such  as  free  drinks 
at  the  concession  bar,  free  coat  checking, 
free  parking,  corsages,  etc. 

38.  Provide  free  baby-setting  service  at  the 
music  hall. 

39.  Give  complimentary  tickets  to  season 
ticket  holders  from  time  to  time  for  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  guests  to  a  concert. 

40.  Send  an  autographed  photograph  of  the 
conductor  or  various  members  of  the 
orchestra  to  everybody  buying  a  season 
ticket. 

41.  Give  a  recording  of  the  Buffalo  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra,  or  little  musical  charms, 
to  season  ticket  buyers. 

42.  Give  corsages  or  lapel  buttons  to  season 
ticket  purchasers. 

43.  Provide  a  special  section  in  the  orchestra 
with  special  seating  (such  as  sofas)  for 
season  ticket  holders  only. 

44.  Hold  an  annual  dinner  party  for  season 
ticket  holders.  Let  several  local  com¬ 
panies  pick  up  the  check  in  exchange  for 
courtesy  advertising  in  the  concert  pro¬ 
gram  guide. 

45.  Allow  season  ticket  holders  to  select  the 
music  they  want  to  hear  during  the  series. 
A  questionnaire  could  be  sent  out  to 
season  ticket  holders  in  advance  of  the 
series. 

46.  Give  season  ticket  holders  the  privilege 
of  attending  dress  rehearsals. 

Educational  Appeals 

47.  Persuade  schools  and  colleges  in  the  area 
to  grant  academic  credit  for  attending  the 
concert  series. 

48.  Organize  a  music  appreciation  class  for 
season  ticket  holders  only.  Have  the 
conductor  or  orchestra  members  lecture. 
The  class  could  meet  once  a  week  before 
or  after  each  concert. 

Social  Appeal 

49.  Require  formal  wear  on  opening  night  for 
season  ticket  holders. 

50.  Hold  a  cocktail  party  or  coffee  hour  back- 
stage  to  enable  season  ticket  holders  to 
meet  the  conductor  and  the  orchestra. 

51.  Persuade  leading  restaurants  and  clubs  to 
have  special  opening  night  dinners  for 
season  ticket  holders.  Orchestra  members 
could  be  on  hand  to  meet  the  series  sub¬ 
scribers.  Very  formal  parties  could  be 
held  at  the  same  establ^hment  following 
the  concert.  This  could  also  be  done  on 
a  weekly  basis. 

Schedule 

52.  Have  a  year-roimd  concert  series,  or  two 
series  a  year  (summer  and  winter). 

53.  Start  the  series  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
with  a  recess  during  the  summer.  Season 
tickets  could  then  be  sold  as  Christmas 
gifts. 

54.  Consider  whether  the  time  of  day  set  for 
the  concerts  is  best  for  the  Buffalo 
population. 

55.  Cooperate  with  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  make  sure  no  (xmflicting  com- 
mimily  activities  are  scheduled  at  the 
same  time  as  the  concert. 
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Symphony  Week  in  San  Francisco 
Special  events  during  San  Francisco  Sym¬ 
phony  Week,  December  4-10,  included  a  free 
open  air  concert  played  by  the  orchestra  im- 
der  the  direction  of  Conductor  Enrique  Jorda, 
at  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Plaza  from  12  noon 
to  1  P.  M.  The  concert  was  presented  as  a 
“thank  you”  for  community  support  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  as  a  kick-off  event  for  this  season’s 
$225,000  maintenance  fund  campaign. 

Throughout  Symphony  Week,  electric  street 
cars  and  cable  cars  flew  gold  and  black  flags 
proclaiming  the  orchestra,  and  Van  Ness  Ave¬ 
nue  was  renamed  “Symphony  Avenue”  for 
the  week. 

Civic  Musical  Society  of  Utica 
Publishes  Theater  and  Concert  Guide 
The  Civic  Musical  Society  of  Utica,  spon¬ 
soring  body  of  the  Utica  Symphony,  published 
as  a  service  to  the  community  a  handy 
Theater  and  Concert  Guide  for  the  1960-61 
season.  Performances  scheduled  by  fourteen 
music  and  theater  organizations  in  Utica  and 
Rome  are  listed. 

Baltimore  Symphony  Sales  Gimmick 
On  September  15,  a  facsimile  of  the  follow¬ 
ing,  informal,  handwritten  note  was  stapled 
into  the  season’s  brochure  and  mailed  to 
many  prospective  purchasers.  Results — the 
remaining  tickets  were  sold  within  two  days. 
The  note — “As  of  today  we  have  only  420 
series  tickets  left.  I  believe  we  will  sell  out 
every  seat  before  our  opening  concert.  This 
means  no  single  seats  will  be  available.  May 
I  suggest  you  make  your  series  reservations 
now!  Cordially,  Ralph  Black”,  (manager). 

Nassau -Suffolk  Symphony  Participates  in 
Long  Island  Science  and  Industrial  Fair 
The  Long  Island  October  Fair,  featuring 
industrial  and  scientific  exhibits  of  ap¬ 
proximately  250  industrial  firms,  included  a 
“Day  of  Culture”  highlighting  a  4  p.  m.  out¬ 
door  concert  presented  by  the  Nassau-Suffolk 
Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Jak  Zadi- 


Tours 

56.  Program  tours  to  colleges  and  schools 
around  the  country  in  order  to  build  up 
the  national  reputation  of  the  symphony. 

57.  Arrange  for  an  exchange  night  with  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  of  'Toronto,  Rochester, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  etc. 

Transportation  and  Parking 

58.  Arrange  for  suitable  parking  facilities 
near  the  music  hall. 

59.  Arrange  for  parking  lots  along  the  peri¬ 
meter  of  Buffalo.  Encourage  out-of-town 
people  to  leave  their  cars  there  and  take 
busses  to  the  music  hall.  This  would  be 
particularly  advantageous  during  the 
snowy,  winter  months  when  driving  is 
difficult. 

60.  Charter  busses  to  outlying  towns  in  order 
to  bring  people  to  and  from  the  music 
hall. 

Miscellaneous 

61.  Persuade  military  establishment  com¬ 
mandants  in  the  area  to  grant  additional 
passes  to  those  men  who  purchase  season 
tickets. 

62.  Aim  for  capacity  house  at  each  concert, 
so  that  people  will  buy  season  tickets  in 
order  to  guarantee  themselves  a  seat.  To 
get  a  capacity  house,  tickets  could  be 
given  away  free,  concerts  could  be  cut  to 
one  a  week,  and  concerts  given  in  out¬ 
lying  communities  could  be  stopped. 

63.  Extend  the  intermission  in  order  to  make 
more  profits  at  the  concession  bar,  and  to 
allow  for  more  socializing  by  patrons. 


kov.  The  concert  was  titled  an  “America 
Festival  Concert”  and  included  presentation  of 
“Long  Island’s  own  ‘Gray  Poet’  by  Walt  Whit¬ 
man,  set  to  music  by  Long  Island’s  own  Leo¬ 
nard  Kastle;  Long  Island’s  own  world  famous 
soprano,  Eleanor  Steber;  Long  Lsland’s  own 
symphony  orchestras;  and  Long  Island’s  own 
choirs  of  250  members.”  Works  composed  by 
Samuel  Barber,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Paul 
Creston,  and  Dvorak’s  “New  World  Sym¬ 
phony”  were  included  in  the  concert  program. 

It  is  reported  that  the  industrial  representa¬ 
tives  were  very  pleased  with  the  inclusion  of 
the  “Day  of  Culture”  in  the  Fair  program. 

Fresno  Philharmonic  Certificates 
of  Appreciation 

The  Fresno  Philharmonic  has  designed 
handsome  Certificates  of  Appreciation  which 
are  presented  to  persons  having  contributed 
outstanding  service  to  the  organization.  Name 
of  the  recipient  and  the  citation  of  his/her 
service  are  individually  inscribed  on  each 
certificate  which  is  signed  by  the  presJ^^t 
of  the  association,  the  conductor  and  mar^^B. 

Wichita  Symphony  Press  Releases 
Prepared  in  Braille 

Malcolm  Young,  former  percussionist  with 
the  Wichita  Symphony  who  now  is  blind, 
prepares  special  symphony  press  releases  in 
Braille  for  distribution  to  the  blind  in 
Southcentral  Kansas.  The  releases  are  made 
available  to  all  Red  Cross  chapters  in  the 
area,  all  blind  institutions  and  all  hospitals 
with  blind  patients. 

The  Symphony  Society  provides  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  for  blind  persons  wishing  to 
attend  the  concerts,  and  special  ararngements 
are  made  for  those  persons  wishing  to  attend 
with  their  seeing-eye  dogs.  Five  blind  per¬ 
sons  attended  the  October  30th  concert — three 
with  their  seeing-eye  dogs. 

Johnstown  Municipal  Symphony,  Pa., 

Consults  its  Audience,  and 
Sponsors  a  Program  Notes  Contest. 

Audience  Questionnaire 

A  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  auc^^Bb 
members  at  a  recent  concert  with  an  inBra- 
tion  to  help  the  orchestra  select  the  music 
and  make  the  concert  arrangements  preferred 
by  the  listeners.  The  audience  members  were 
asked  to  express  opinions  on  the  following: 
presentation  of  choral-orchestral  works,  pops 
concerts,  concert  versions  of  operas  and 
whether  they  should  be  simg  in  Ekiglish  or 
the  original  language,  preferences  as  to  in- 
stnunental  or  vocal  soloists,  works  to  be 
played,  and  time  for  the  concert. 

Contest  in  Writing  of  Program  Notes 

Students  of  grade  schools,  junior  high 
schools,  colleges  and  special  schools  are 
eligible  to  submit  program  notes  for  the 
January,  March  and  April  1960-61  subscrip¬ 
tion  series  concerts.  Winners  of  the  contest 
for  each  of  the  three  concerts  will  receive 
tickets  for  the  concerts  and  LP  recordings. 
Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  content 
and  literary  style. 


New  York  City  Critic — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
depended  on  it  (and  in  the  process  making 
very  good  music  indeed)  is  in  itself  a  form 
of  gratification  and  esthetic  enjoyment. 

All  this  the  visitor  can  learn.  And  he  comes 
away  with  the  knowledge  that  what  is  going 
on  in  Chattanooga  is  going  on  all  over  die 
country:  that  a  group  of  serious  and  dedicate 
people  are  active,  on  the  democratic  level, 
toward  furthering  the  cause  of  the  arts;  and 
that  their  combined  efforts  all  over  America 
are  leading  to  a  cultural  expansion  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
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Ticket  and  Maintenance  Fund 


Campaign  News 

Maintenance  Fund  Contributians 

Listings  of  contributions  to  orchestra 
maintenance  funds  published  in  concert  pro¬ 
gram  booklets  this  season  are  impressive — 
impressive  in  that  they  reflect  continuing  ex¬ 
pansion  and  broadening  of  the  base  for  the 
source  of  orchestra  support,  impressive  in  the 
numbers  of  business  and  industrial  concerns 
which  are  contributing  to  orchestras,  impres¬ 
sive  in  terms  of  the  responsibility  assumed 
by  all  facets  of  our  citizenry  for  the  develop¬ 
ment,  growth  and  support  of  the  symphony 
orchestras  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

The  corollary  to  the  constantly  expanding 
lists  of  contributors  is  to  be  found  in  other 
sections  of  the  program  booklets — those  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  orchestras’  activities  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  Here  we  find  the  evidence  of  constantly 
expanding  orchestra  services  to  the  com- 
^^ity — more  and  more  educational  and 
^^ph  work,  a  greater  variety  of  concerts  de¬ 
signed  to  appeal  to  a  wide  variety  of  tastes 
and  ages,  and  to  fit  a  wide  variety  of  oc¬ 
casions,  more  and  more  contests,  competi¬ 
tions  and  awards  for  the  creative  and  per¬ 
forming  artists  and  students. 

The  following  sampling  of  contribution  lists 
published  in  19iro-61  concert  program  booklets 
offers  statistical  evidence  of  the  scope  of  cur¬ 
rent  voluntary  support  of  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  in  large  and  small  communities.  More 
than  eight  thousand  five  hundred  persons 
within  die  fifteen  commimities  listed  below 
have  made  contributions  ranging  from  five  to 
ten  dollars  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  each. 


Tulsa  Philharmonic 


17  Patrons — $1,000  and  over 
14  Sponsors — $500  to  $1,000 
17  Sustaining  Members— $250  to  $500 
129  Supporting  Members — $100  to  $250 
345  Contributing  Members^25  to  $100 
450  Associate  Members — Gifts  up  to  $25 


Total  Contributors 


Chattanooga  Symphony 

6  Benefactors — $500  and  over 
2  Chair  Sponsors — $450 
58  Sponsors — $100  to  $500 
152  Patrons — $M  to  $1()0 
221  Donors — Gifts  up  to  $25 
26  Gift  Ticket  Donors 


465  Total  Contributors 


Cincinnati  Symphony 

Contributions  to  the  orchestra’s  mainte¬ 
nance  fund  are  made  through  the  United  Fine 
Arts  Fund,  but  the  concert  programs  list  a 
total  of  2M  business  establishments  which 
have  subscribed  for  1960-61  season  tickets. 


Dallas  Symphony 

54  Founder  Members — $1,000  and  over 
30  Benefactor  Members — $500  to  $1,000 
45  Patron  Members— $250  to  $500 
105  Sponsor  Members-^100  to  $250 
453  Associate  Members— Gifts  up  to  $100 

685  Total  Contributors 

Phoenix  Symphony 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Contributors 
2  Benefactors — $1000  and  over 
5  Chair  Sponsors — $500  to  $1,000 
8  Founders — $250  to  $500 
14  Patrons — $125  to  $250 

12  Sustaining  Members — $100  to  $125 

13  Regular  Members — $50  to  $100 
16  Associate  Members — $25  to  $50 


Individual  Contributors 

3  Benefactors — $1,000  and  over 

4  Chair  Sponsors-— $500  to  $1,000 
17  Founders — $250  to  $500 

36  Patrons — $125  to  $250 
34  Sustaining  Members — $100  to  $125 
62  Regular  Members — $50  to  $100 
104  Associate  Members — $25  to  $50 

330  Total  Contributors 

Winnipeg  Symphony 

10  Patrons — $500  and  over 
150  Sponsors — $100  to  $500 
150  Contributors — $10  to  $100 

310  Total  Contributors 

Independence  Symphony,  Mo. 

417  Contributors 

Vermont  Philharmonic 
165  Contributors 

San  Antonio  Symphony 
1,064  Contributors 

South  Bend  Symphony 
507  Contributors 

Richmond  Symphony,  Va. 

207  Business  and  Industrial  Contributors 
560  Individual  Contributors 

767  Total  Contributors 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
135  Business  Contributors 
530  Individual  Contributors 

665  Total  Contributors 

Oklahoma  City  Symphony 
713  Contributors 

Waukesha  Symphony 
354  Contributors 

Wheeling  Symphony 
135  Business  and  Industrial  Contributors 
156  Individual  Contributors 

291  Contributors 

Chair  Spansorship  Plan 

The  Springfield  Symphony,  Mass.,  plan  of 
obtaining  business  and  industrial  pledges  to 
underwrite  the  cost  of  “chairs”  (or  musicians’ 
fees)  in  the  orchestra  was  reviewed  in  the 
Oct.-Nov.  1960  issue  of  the  Newsletter,  page 
4.  The  orchestra  lists  sixty-three  “Chair 
Sponsors”  this  season  including  construction 
firms,  nearly  thirty  manufacturing  firms,  re¬ 
tail  stores,  bottling  company,  three  printing 
companies,  three  public  utilities,  three  food 
distributing  firms,  two  banks,  a  restaurant  and 
several  insurance  companies. 

EIxamination  of  this  season’s  printed  pro¬ 
grams  shows  that  the  plan  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  several  other  orchestras. 

The  Richmond  Symphony,  Va.,  lists  twenty- 
three  “Chair  Endowments”  this  season  includ¬ 
ing  “endowments”  from  four  banks,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Company, 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  four  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  Richmond  Hotels,  Inc.,  and  several 
retail  and  manufacturing  firms. 

The  Chattanooga  Symphony  adopted  the 
Chair  Sponsor  plan  this  season  and  the  early 
full  programs  listed  two  chair  sponsors — eadi 
of  whom  made  gifts  of  $450  as  memorials  to 
a  member  of  their  families. 


The  Phoenix  Symphony  lists  five  industrial 
and  four  individual  “Chair  ^x>nsors”  each  of 
whom  has  made  a  contribution  of  $500  to 
$1,000  this  season. 

The  Portlwd  Symphony,  Maine,  established 
the  plan  this  season  and  lists  nine  business 
“Chair  Sponsors”  each  of  whom  is  spon¬ 
soring  one  or  more  “chairs”  in  iJie  orchestra. 

The  Evansville  Philharmonic  adopted  some¬ 
what  the  same  plan  in  1959-60  when  the  A^- 
ciation  decided  to  engage  a  professional 
string  quartet  as  members  of  the  orchestra 
and  to  augment  the  educational  work  offered 
in  the  community  by  the  orchestra.  The  costs 
of  the  plan  were  met  through  obtaining 
“Quartet  Sponsors”.  This  season’s  program 
lists  sixteen  “Quartet  Fund  Sponsors”  in¬ 
cluding  individual  sponsors,  five  banks,  five 
manufactxiring  firms,  a  finance  company,  a 
public  utility  and  a  newspaper. 

Ticket  Sale  Campaigns 

Recognition  and  Rewards  for  The  Ticket 
Seilers 

York  Symphony  publishes  in  the  concert 
program  the  “Golden  Circle”,  names  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Women’s  Association  whose  work 
“was  outstanding  this  season  in  the  sale  of 
tickets  and  advertisements.”  Ten  names  are 
currently  listed. 

Cincinnati  Symphmiy  publishes  in  the  con¬ 
cert  program  the  “Honor  Circle”,  names  of  76 
members  of  the  Women’s  Committee  who 
were  high  ticket  sellers  for  the  current  season. 

Phoenix  Symphony  publishes  in  the  concert 
program  the  “Honor  Circle”,  names  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Guild  who  sold  seven  or  more 
season  tickets.  Fourteen  names  were  listed 
in  the  last  program. 

Minneapolis  Symphony  publishes  in  the 
concert  program  the  “One  Thousand  Dollar 
Club,”  names  of  three  members  of  the 
Women’s  Association  who  sold  over  $1,000 
worth  of  now  season  tickets  for  the  current 
season,  and  the  “Honor  Circle” — names  of 
twenty-eight  members  of  the  Association  who 
sold  new  tickets  totalling  at  least  $300  in 
value. 

The  Charleston  Symphony,  W.  Va.,  offered 
free-dinners-for-two  at  the  Steak  House 
on  four  of  the  concert  Sundays  to  the  top 
ticket  sellers  this  season.  Runners-up  re¬ 
ceived  gifts  of  perfume,  a  Cashmere  sweater, 
a  travel  kit  and  an  evening  bag. 

Hie  Abilene  Symphony  divided  the  ticket 
sale  campaign  force  into  the  usual  groups — 
divisions,  teams,  workers.  The  orchestra  as¬ 
sociation  arranged  with  six  restaurants  to 
donate  dinner-for-two  to  the  division  head 
and  captain  whose  groups  had  high  sales, 
and  to  the  worker  who  sold  the  most  mem¬ 
berships.  Thus,  these  three  winners  had 
dinner-for-two  on  the  evenings  of  each  con¬ 
cert  at  a  different  restaurant  According  to 
Orchestra  Manager,  Alan  W.  McCracken, 
this  plan  account^  in  great  measure  for  the 
490  increase  in  tickets  sold  over  last  year. 
Winston-Salem  Symphony  and  Little  Hieatre 
Hold  Joint  Ticket  Sale  Campaign 

A  joint  campaign,  a  joint  brochure,  a  joint 
order  blank  proved  quite  successful  in  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  for  the  19M-61  season  sales  of  the 
Symphony  and  the  Little  Theater. 

Representatives  of  both  organizations  were 
able  to  take  orders  for  the  season  tickets  of 
either  or  both  organizations.  Adult  season 
membership  for  either  organization  were 
priced  at  $7.50.  Student  memberships  were 
$4.50. 

Hie  Symphony  season  consists  of  five  con¬ 
certs,  and  me  Little  Hieater  is  presenting  five 
different  shows,  four  nights  each. 

Advantages  of  the  joint  campaign — in¬ 
creased  man  and  woman  power  for  the  selling 
job,  half  as  many  calls  and  contacts  needed 
in  order  for  each  organization  to  cover  the 
same  ground,  and  a  reduction  in  costs  of 
promotional  materials. 
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tend  varied  sessions  on  united  arts  fund 
raising,  council  programming,  etc. 

Start  making  plans  now  to  include  some 
travel  expense  in  your  budget  and  send  a 
delegate!  It’s  the  cheapest  way  to  learn  first 
hand  about  the  glories  and  hazards  of  arts 
counciling. 

Quotable  Quote  Bulletin  Distributed 

The  third  CACI  bulletin  to  members  in¬ 
volved  some  excellent  quotations  from  leading 
industrialists  and  public  figures  in  this  coun¬ 
try  concerning  the  value  of  the  arts  to  a  com¬ 
munity.  See  page  2. 

Compiled  by  Charles  Mark,  director  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Arts  Council  the  bulletin  may 
be  obtained  in  limited  copies  by  writing 
CACI,  300  Maine  Street,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Bricks  and  Mortar — Literally  a  New 
Dimension  Is  Added  to  the  Arts 

Architects  should  love  councils.  It  appears 
that  America  is  fast  becoming  arts  center 
conscious.  Everyone,  of  course,  is  family 
with  the  magnificent  plans  of  Lincoln  Cenf^B 
But  there  are  many  other  such  projects 
smaller  scale,  involving  both  performing  and 
visual  arts.  Many  of  these  were  planned  long 
before  Lincoln  Center  and  are  just  reaching 
fruition.  Others  have  just  start^  in  the  past 
year. 

We  offer  a  capsule  compilation  below.  If 
anyone  has  a  new  center  or  can  elaborate  on 
present  information,  write  the  Editor  so  we 
can  put  the  news  in  the  next  issue. 

Lynchburg  Fine  Arts  Center,  Lynchburg, 
Va.  Approximately  $500,000  now  being  raised 
in  a  public  campaign.  A  site  has  been  chosen 
and  plans  complete.  Will  include  provisions 
for  theatre,  music  rehearsal  room,  art  gallery 
and  studios. 

Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Center — Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  Funds  are  being  acumulated  by  the 
Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Foundation  for  the 
design  and  building  of  the  center.  Site  not  yet 
chosen. 

Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Ar^^ 
New  York  City.  In  May  1960,  the  trustees^B 
proved  a  revised  construction  budget  ada^HT 
realistically  to  the  growth  in  concept  of  The 
Center  and  raised  the  campaign  goal  from 
$75,000,000  to  $102,000,000.  Approximately 
$65,000,000  has  been  pledged  so  far.  Total  cost 
of  Center — approvimately  $132,000,000.  It  will 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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tend  moteriol  to  Ralph  Burgord,  St.  Paul  Council  of  Arts  end  Sciences,  945  Court  House, 
St.  Paul  2,  Minnesota 

by  December  31.  Balance  expected  to  be  met 
by  $25,000  county  appropriation. 

Louisville  Fund,  Lousville,  Kentucky.  Goal: 
$150,000.  Beneficiaries:  symphony,  opera, 
theatre,  childrens  theatre,  dance  council,  arts 
and  crafts  center,  art  gallery.  Amount  raised: 
unknown. 

Charlotte  Arts  Fund,  Charlotte,  N.  Carolina. 
Goal:  $116,212.  Beneficiaries:  symphony,  sym- 
phonette,  opera,  two  choral  groups,  art  mu¬ 
seum,  childrens  nature  museiun,  historical 
society.  Amount  raised:  $76,296.00. 

Fine  Arts  Operation  Fund,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  Goal:  $95,415.  Beneficiaries:  Art 
school  and  museum,  ballet,  theatre,  festival 
music  theatre,  historical  society,  symphony. 
Amount  raised:  unknown. 


CACI  Memberships  Now  Available 

At  the  Sixth  International  Arts  Council 
Conference  in  St.  Louis,  June,  1960,  delegates 
from  arts  councils  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  authorized  the  incorporation  of  Com¬ 
munity  Arts  Councils,  Inc.  (CACI),  an  inter¬ 
national  arts  council  service  organization  de¬ 
signed  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  informa- 
ti<m  and  to  assist  communities  engaged  in  co¬ 
operative  arts  projects.  CACI  was  cdficially 
incorporated  in  August  and  George  Irwin  was 
elect^  president.  Other  incorporators  serving 
until  a  permanent  board  is  elected  next  Jime 
are:  Ralph  Bimgard,  Director,  St.  Paul  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Arts  &  Sciences;  Arthur  Gelber,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Canadian  Conference  of  the  Arts;  Philip 
Hanes,  President,  Tri-States  Arts  Council; 
Charles  Mark,  Director,  Winston-Salem  Arts 
Council;  Keith  Martin,  Director,  Roberson 
Memorial  Center;  Leslie  White,  ^itor.  Arts 
Council  Survey;  and  Edgar  B.  Yoimg,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Lincoln  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts. 

In  addition,  the  Americany  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League,  having  shown  great  interest 
in  the  growth  of  coimcils  over  the  past  twelve 
years,  has  kindly  consented  to  assist  CACI 
for  the  coming  year. 

Two  classes  of  membership  in  CACI  have 
been  approved.  Coimcil  Membership  for  arts 
coimcils  or  cooperative  arts  organizations  and 
Associate  Membership  for  individuals  and 
non-council  organizations. 

At  the  convention  it  was  agreed  that  for  the 
time  being,  a  membership  in  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  would  constitute 
a  membership  in  CACI.  The  back  page  of 
this  NEWSLETTER  carries  the  League  dues 
schedule.  Members  will  receive  periodic  bul¬ 
letins  and  surveys  throughout  the  year  on 
council  activities  as  well  as  the  League 
NEWSLETTER  and  all  League  releases  and 
memos.  Make  your  check  out  to  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Box  164, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  and  indicate  that 
it  is  for  a  CACI  membersJiip. 

What  Price  Cooperation?  A  Report 
On  United  Arts  Fund  Campaigns 

Most  of  the  upstate  returns  are  not  yet  in, 
but  we  are  including  below  a  partial  report 
on  the  major  united  arts  fund  campaigns  in 
this  country  and  Canada  that  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  during  1960. 

We  would  appreciate  hearing  from  these 
people  so  we  can  report  the  final  results  in 
the  next  Newsline  edition.  If  there  are  any 
other  united  campaigns  in  existence,  let  us 
know  for  future  inclusion. 

Arts  Fund,  Winstmi-Salem,  N.  C.  Goal: 
$57,089.10.  Beneficiaries:  artists  association 
choral-opera  group,  theatre,  dance  forum,  arts 
and  crafts  association,  organists  guild,  sym¬ 
phony.  Amount  raised:  over  $62,000  (Con- 
gratiilations  Winston-Salem!) 

United  Fine  Arts  Fund,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Goal:  $375,850.  Beneficiaries:  symphony,  art 
museum,  historical  house,  opera.  Amoimt 
raised:  ^76,000. 

United  Arts  &  Science  Fund,  St  Paul,  Minn. 
Gk>al:  $156,795.  Beneficiaries:  opera,  chamber 
orchestra,  art  school  and  gallery,  science  mu¬ 
seum,  artists  series,  theatre.  Amoimt  raised: 
$134,000  as  of  Dec.  1.  $8,000  more  expected 


Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica, 
N.  Y.  A  private  foundation  whose  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  support  of  the  art  museum.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  foundation  distributed  in  1960 
$18,300  among  the  following:  organists  guild, 
chamber  music  society,  civic  band,  civic  or¬ 
chestra,  historical  society,  theatre,  youth 
orches^a. 

Allied  Arts  Fund,  Calgary,  Alberta.  Goal: 
$49,035.  Beneficiaries:  funds  used  to  maintain 
Allied  Arts  Centre  and  staff.  Amount  raised: 
unknown. 


1961  Convention  Chairman 
Announced 

Keith  Martin,  director  of  the  Roberson 
Memorial  Center  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  chairman  of  the  seventh  International  Arts 
Council  Conference  June  22-24  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  announcement  was  made  by 
George  Irwin,  president  of  CACL 

This  annual  meeting,  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  convention,  will  provide  a  valuable 
opportunity  to  exchange  information  and  at¬ 


Preliminary  plans  for  St.  Paul’s  $2,000,000  arts  and  science  center  to  occupy  a  city  block 
in  the  downtown  area.  Cmistruction  will  h^in  in  1961.  Architects  are  Ralph  Rapson  As¬ 
sociates  and  EUerbe  and  Company. 
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Bricks  and  Mortar — 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
house  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  N.  Y.  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra,  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
and  the  Repertory  Theatre  Association.  Also 
expected  to  become  associated  with  the  proj¬ 
ect  are  New  York  City  Center  of  Music  and 
Drama  and  a  Library-Museum  of  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts,  operated  by  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  Philharmonic  Hall  expected 
to  be  finished  in  fall  of  1961.  Ohter  units  in 
1963  and  1964. 

Jackson  Civic  Arts  Council,  Jackson,  Miss. 
A  $2,000,000  civic  center  bond  issue  was  ap¬ 
proved  last  spring  which  will  include  a  2^ 
seat  auditorium. 

Metropolitan  Boston  Arts  Center,  Boston, 
Mass.  T^e  outdoor  summer  theatre  has  been 
completed  and  tlie  operations  entrusted  to  the 
Cambridge  Drama  Festival.  The  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Art  occupied  its  new  building 
in  the  spring  of  1960.  Plans  for  a  major  opera 
house  are  now  being  developed. 

The  center  is  being  jointly  financed  by 
private  gifts  and  the  Metropolitan  District 
^ttnmission.  All  building  are  being  con- 
^^Ked  on  a  beautiful  site  adjacent  to  the 
oH^les  River. 

Community  Center  of  Arts  &  Science,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas.  Drive  for  $750,000  underway 
to  expand  facilities  of  existing  museum  to  in¬ 
clude  a  theatre,  additional  exhibit  and  class 
space. 

National  Cultural  Center,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Still  in  planning  stages.  Designed  for  the  per¬ 
forming  arts  with  perhaps  three  auditoriums. 
Ultimate  cost  expected  to  be  at  least  $75,- 
000.000. 


Place  des  Arts,  Montreal,  Canada.  Concert 
hall  seating  3100  expected  to  be  finished  in 
fall  of  1962.  Part  of  a  $13,500,000  complex  that 
ultimately  will  include  a  1250  seat  theatre 
and  500  seat  chamber  music  hall.  Also  a 
shopping  row,  a  two  level  underground 
garage  and  an  outdoor  plaza.  Project  being 
managed  by  the  Sir  Georges  Etienne  Cartier 
Corporation. 

Waterloo  Arts  Council,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
$750,000  bond  issue  for  new  arts  center  nar- 

*  defeated  last  spring.  Council  now 
ng  on  plans  to  develop  an  area  arts 
*  in  conjunction  with  local  museum. 
Allied  Arts  Center,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
Former  tractor  factor  now  being  extensively 
remodeled  to  house  exhibt  areas,  classrooms 
and  theatre.  Total  cost  estimated  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $150,000. 

St  Paul  Arts  and  Science  Center,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  Financed  by  $1,700,000  bond  issue 
and  another  $500,000  raised  from  private 
sources.  Site  has  been  chosen  and  pre¬ 
liminary  plans  completed.  Construction  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  in  early  summer  of  1961.  Will 
house  art  gallery,  classrooms,  science  mu¬ 
seum,  theatre  and  rehearsal  rooms. 

Arts  and  Science  Federation  of  Peoria, 
Illinois.  Surveys  being  conducted  for  com¬ 
bined  arts  and  science  center  to  house  all 
members  organizations.  $6,000  pledged  to¬ 
wards  center  by  local  theatre  organization. 

James  G.  Hanes  Conununity  Center,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  $1,000,000  center 
completed  in  1958.  Houses  arts  council  or¬ 
ganizations  and  offices  for  local  chamber  of 
commerce  and  united  fund  units  (health  and 
welfare).  Arts  portion  contains  classrooms, 
exhibition  gallery,  threatre  and  music  re¬ 
hearsal  room. 

Pittsburgh  Cultural  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
$200,000  has  been  obtained  for  a  study  that 
will  probably  result  in  a  new  concert  hall  for 
the  Pittsburg  Symphony  in  1963  or  1964.  The 
symphony  hall  is  part  of  a  large  project 
adjacent  to  tfie  Golden  Triangle  which  \Uti- 
mately  will  house  a  park  plaza,  a  museiun, 
a  restaurant,  two  tower  apartments  and  a 
large  undergroimd  garage. 


The  League's  New  Members 

ORCHESTRAS 

Arizona  State  University  Symphony 
Tempe,  Arizona 

Eugene  P.  Lombardi,  Conductor 
Hochstein  Sinfonia 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Paul  Freeman,  Conductor, 

Onondago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Syracuse,  New  York 
Dr.  Joseph  Barone,  Conductor 
Roswell  Symphony  Orchestra  Society 
Roswell,  New  Mexico 
Glen  H.  Cunningham,  Conductor 

ARTS  COUNCILS 
Arts  and  Science  Museum,  Inc. 

Statesville,  North  Carolina 
Dorothy  M.  Nicholson,  Treasurer 
Erie  Arts  Council 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Windsor  Arts  Coimcil 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 
Miss  Greeta  M.  French,  Secretary 

SYMPHONY  WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATION 
Connecticut  Symphony  Guild 
Mrs.  Louis  Schopick,  President 
Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
Mrs.  Hubert  G.  Foster,  President 
Evansville  Philharmonic  Guild 
Mrs.  Donald  Wood,  President 

LIBRARIES 

Dallas  Public  Library 
Dallas,  Texas 
Oberlin  College  Library 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

CONDUCTORS 
Bienkowski,  Zygmunt 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Choset,  Franklin 

Cleveland  Jewish  Community  Center 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Markusch,  Miles — Associate  Conductor 
Boise  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Boise,  Idaho 
Miller,  Allen 
Great  Neck,  New  York 
Mueller,  Leo 

Halifax  Symphony  Society 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada 
Rodnunsky,  Albert  E. 

Lethbridge  Symphony  Orchestra 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada 
Summerson,  Mrs.  Archer 
Inter-Collegiate  Chamber  Music  Group 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 

BOARD  MEMBERS 
Campbell,  Donald  J.,  President 
Manitoba  Arts  Council, 

Winnipeg  Canada 
Elrwin,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  President 
Women’s  Guild  of  Las  Cruces  Symphony, 
Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico 
Hart,  Robert  M. 

Boulder  Symphony,  Colorado 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Chairman 
Cultural  and  Civic  Conunittee  for  Summit 
Area  Development  Program,  New  Jersey 
Hunter,  Mrs.  Waldo  S.,  President 
Symphony  League  of  Los  Angeles  Co.  Cal. 
Hutchison,  A.  W.,  Jr.,  President 
Nashville  Symphony  Association,  Tenn. 
Jackson,  Dr.  Roger  A. 

Fayetteville  Symphony,  N.  Carolina 
Osborne,  Carl  N.  Vice  President 
Musical  Arts  Association  , 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Louisville  Orchestra 
Activities  Under 
State  Gront 

The  Louisville  Orchestra  received  a  two 
year  appitq;>riation  totalling  $106,000  from  the 
State  of  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  under¬ 
taking  a  statewide  educational  program  to  be 
carri^  out  through  live  concerts,  radio  and 
film  projects  in  1960-61  and  1961-62.  (^e 
July  1960  issue  of  the  Newsletter,  page  12.) 

In  a  progress  report  to  the  Honorable  Bert 
T.  Combs,  Governor  of  Kentucky,  Orchestra 
Manager  Richard  H.  Wangerin  tells  of  the 
following  activities: 

Orchestra  Bookings  Under  the  State  Grant 

October  1,  Afternoon  and  evening  concerts, 
Murray  State  College.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  drat  appearance  of  a  professional  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  in  the  history  of  the  college. 

October  2,  Two  afternoon  programs.  West¬ 
ern  College,  Bowling  Green.  'This  was  the 
first  appearance  of  a  professional  symphony 
orchestra  since  the  Louisville  Orchestra’s  last 
visit  there  eleven  years  ago. 

October  8,  Afternoon  children’s  concert, 
Owensboro.  This  is  the  first  time  in  30  years 
that  the  childroi  of  Owensboro  have  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  attend  a  symphony  concert. 

Approximately  $1,000  was  realized  from 
ticket  sales  in  the  above  three  communities 
and  all  three  are  devoting  Uie  money  to 
further  musical  activity  in  their  respective 
schools. 

Dec«nber  10,  Afternoon  and  Evening  con¬ 
certs  in  Frankfort. 

January  13,  Concert  for  the  Kentucky 
Music  Educators  Association  Convention  in 
Lexington. 

April,  8  concerts  scheduled  for  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  Extern  College,  Morehead  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  Pikeville — all  relatively  small  schools 
and  small  communities  which  could  not 
finance  symphony  concerts  were  it  not  for  the 
grant. 

The  Louisville  Orchestra  String  Quartet  has 
been  offered  to  communities  to  provide  one  of 
three  types  of  programs:  (1)  a  formal  string 
quartet  concert;  (2)  a  somewhat  informal 
quartet  appearance;  (3)  a  program  for  high 
school  or  elementary  school  groups  which 
combines  instrument  demonstrations  with  an 
introduction  into  quartet  music. 

Ten  appearances  of  the  quartet  have  been 
booked  throughout  the  state  including  five 
public  school  appearances,  one  college  en¬ 
gagement,  two  adult  concerts  presented  as 
benefits  for  the  local  high  school  bands,  one 
appearance  for  the  Kentucky  Music  Teachers 
Association,  and  one  appearance  sponsored  by 
the  Kentucky  Chamber  Music  Society  in 
Lexington. 

Thirteen  half-hour  music  education  broad¬ 
casts  have  been  prepared  on  tape  for  presen¬ 
tation  on  radio  stations  throughout  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  in  cooperation  with  the  Kentucky 
Broadcasters  Association. 

This  report  offers  a  fine  example  of  the  way 
in  which  state  funds  may  be  used  to  enrich 
the  educational  opportunities  of  the  public 
schools  and  colleges  while  at  the  same  time 
improving  the  employment  situation  of  the 
professional  musicians  in  the  state’s  own  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra.  Congratulations  to  the  State 
of  Kentucky  and  the  Louisville  Orchestra  on 
a  progressive  and  realistic  cultural  program. 


MUSICIANS 

Bloom,  Arthur  A.,  Clarinet 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harrod,  William  V.,  Oboe 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
Cincinnati,  (3hio 

(Cmitinued  on  Page  16) 
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Symphony  Womens  Association 

A  Report  On  Organization  Structure 


By  HELEN  M.  THOMPSON 

The  organization  structure  of  symph<Hiy 
womens  associations  varies  considerably  and 
reflects  the  needs,  preferences  and  ^>ecial 
circumstances  which  sxirround  the  work  of  a 
given  orchestra  in  a  given  community. 

Need  For  Representation  of  Orchestro 
Boord  or  Management 

In  our  opinion,  however,  there  is  one  pre¬ 
vailing  weakness  or  gap  in  the  structxu-e  of 
most  womens  associations — the  lack  of  pro¬ 
vision  for  formal  representation  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  governing  board  or  the  orchestra  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  womens  association  controlUng 
body.  It  is  this  lack  of  official  liaison  which 
frequently  accounts  for  tension,  conflict,  mis- 
imderstandings  and  confusion  between  the 
womens  association  and  its  parent  body — the 
orchestra  association. 

The  League  long  has  c-unpaigned  for  the 
policy  of  womens  associations  having  voting 
representation  on  the  orchestra  association 
govemir^  boards.  We  are  convinced  it  is 
equally  important  that  the  orchestra  govern¬ 
ing  board  or  management  have  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  governing  body  of  the  womens 
association. 

A  symphony  womens  association  has 
validity  o^y  so  long  as  its  policies  and  ac¬ 
tivities  form  an  integral  part  of  the  orchestra’s 
total  development  within  the  community  with 
common  viewpoints  on  goals,  services,  proj¬ 
ects  and  finance. 

We  would  strongly  recommend  that  each 
womens  association  consider  the  need  for  and 
value  of  a  closer  structural  liaison  with  the 
parent  organization  (and/or  management), 
and  then  work  out  the  most  logical  format  in 
consultation  with  the  president  and/or  the 
manager  of  the  orchestra  association. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  twelve  women’s  as¬ 
sociations  included  in  this  report,  only  two 
include  formal  representation  of  the  orchestra 
board  or  managem«it — The  Los  Angeles  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Womens  Committee  includes  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  management  as  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  Committee’s  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  and  the  York  Symphony  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  includes  the  orchestra  manager  as  a 
member  of  the  Association’s  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Legal  Structure 

Many  of  the  womens  associations  operate 
as  legal  entities,  separate  and  apart  from  the 
legal  person  of  ^e  orchestra  organization,  but 
tied  to  it  through  the  womens  association’s 
chartered  statements  of  purpose.  Other 
womens  associations  have  no  separate  legal 
entity  but  operate  as  an  association  or  cx>m- 
mittee  under  the  broad  charter  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  association.  Each  plan  has  its  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  and  successful  and  non-suc- 
cessful  womens  associations  are  to  be  found 
operating  imder  each  plan. 

In  a  few  organizations,  the  governing  board 
of  the  orchestra  selects  and  appoints  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  wcHnens  associations.  In  most 
organizations,  however,  the  membership  of  the 
womens  association  elects  its  own  officers  and 
controls  its  own  organizational  format  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  or  not  the  womens  association 
operates  under  its  own  charter  or  under  the 
orchestra  organization’s  general  charter. 

Committees 

Invariably,  the  work  of  the  wcMnens  asso¬ 
ciation  is  divided  among  its  members  through 
a  committee  system.  The  committee  chairmen 


often  are  members  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  womens  association.  The  committees  may 
number  as  few  as  five  or  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty.  Judging  from  the  committee  listings 
there  appears  to  be  considerable  overlapping 
in  committee  responsibilities  in  some  of  the 
organizations. 

In  reviewing  a  sampling  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  of  womens  associations  as 
published  in  the  concert  program  booklets 
this  season,  we  were  impressed  with  the 
clear-cut  and  logical  structure  of  the  womens 
committees  of  the  Cinciimati  Symphony  and 
the  National  Symphony.  Each  of  these  as¬ 
sociations  has  a  large  membership  and  corries 
on  a  broad  and  diversified  program  of  ac¬ 
tivities  and  services  for  their  respective  or¬ 
chestras.  Their  organization  formats  however, 
are  easily  adapted  to  a  womens  association 
of  any  size. 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Womens  Committee: 
President,  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Steer. 

Officers:  President,  seven  vice-presidents 
Policies  Board  of  twenty-four  members 
Executive  Secretary  who  is  engaged  on  a  full 
time  basis. 

Activities  are  divided  into  four  main  de¬ 
partments  and  chairman  or  cx>-chairman  is 
listed  for  eacdi  activity,  as  follows: 
Department  of  Education 
College  Series  of  concerts 
High  School  Series  of  concerts 
Symphony  Prevues 
Young  People’s  Concerts. 

Department  of  Promotion 
Decorations 
Hospitality 
Junior  Committee 
Memberships 
News  Bulletin 
Office  Volunteers 
Orchestra  Men’s  Wives 
Publicity 
Radio-TV 
Remembrance 
Speakers’  Bureau 
Window  Displays 
Department  of  Sales 
General  Tickets 

Business  and  Professional  Women 
Campaign  Headquarters 
Kentucky  Committee 
Mxisic  Clubs 
New  Cincinnatians 
Out  of  Town 
Honor  Circle 
Special  Events 
River  Downs 
Campaign  Luncheon 
Symphony  of  Fashion 
Symphony  BalL 

Natiraud  Symphony  Womens  Committee: 
President,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Finney. 

Officers:  President,  three  vice-presidents, 
recording  secreta^,  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  treasurer,  honorary  vice-president 
Executive  Secretary. 

Coimcil:  Consists  of  the  following  committee 
chairmen: 

Associations 

Campaign  Residential  Chairman 
Hospitality  for  Artists 
Membership 
Program 
Public  Relations 
Schools: 

Colleges 

Parodiial 

Private 

Public  —  D.  C. 


Service: 

Arrangements 

Placement 

Clerical 

Suburban: 

Seven  committees  for  surburban  areas 
Ticket  Sales: 

Evening  Series 
Matinee  Series 
Montgomery  Cotmty  Series 
Prince  Georges  Series 
Members  at  Large 
Young  Peoples  Concerts 

Amarillo  Symphony  Guild:  President,  Mrs. 
Edward  F.  Thomas. 

Officers:  President,  vice-president,  recording 
secretary,  corresponding  secretary,  treas¬ 
urer. 

Board:  Consists  of  eight  committee  chairmen 
and  seven  “other  board  members”  and 
officers. 

Advisors:  Five 
Committees:  Seven 

Chattanooga  Symphony  Guild:  Presi 
Mrs.  John  S.  Dixon. 

Officers:  President,  vice-president,  secretary, 
treasurer 

Executive  Committee:  Twenty-three  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen 
Advisors:  Seven 

Duluth  Symphony  Womens  Committee: 
President,  Mrs.  W.  Watkins  Johnson. 

Officers:  President,  vice-president,  recording 
secretary,  corresponding  secretary,  treas¬ 
urer,  assistant  treasurer. 

Committees:  Fifteen  standing  committees 
Season  Ticket  Committee:  Has  a  separate  or¬ 
ganization  including  the  following:  Chair¬ 
man,  four  vice-chairmen,  secretary,  five 
sub-chairmen  including  a  Profession^  and 
Business  Womens  chairman,  and  four 
suburban  area  chairmen. 

Advisory  Board  consisting  of  nine  members. 

Honolulu  Symphony  Womens  Associat^i: 
President,  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Connable. 

Officers:  President,  two  vice-presid^R, 

recording  secretary,  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  treasurer,  advisor. 

Committees:  Twenty-four 
Jacksonville  Symphony  Womens  Guild, 
Florida:  President,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  King. 
Officers:  President,  two  vice-presidents,  sec¬ 
retary,  treasurer. 

Past  Presidents:  Listed  on  organization  page. 
Board  Members:  Twenty-nine,  each  serving 
three-year  terms.  Terms  of  office  are  stag¬ 
gered  so  that  the  terms  of  1/3  of  the  board 
members  expire  each  year.  Four  of  the 
members  represent  the  board  on  the  Guild’s 
executive  committee. 

Committees:  Fifteen 

Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Womens  Com¬ 
mittee:  President,  Mrs.  Herbert  Anderson,  Jr. 
Officers:  President,  four  vice-presidents, 

recording  secretary,  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  treasurer,  parliamentarian. 

Board  of  Directors:  Fifteen  including  ex- 
officio  membership  of  Miss  Alice  Taylor 
who  is  executive  Assistant  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Philharmonic  association. 
Honorary  Board  of  Directors:  Five  members. 
Junior  Philharmonic  Committee  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  organization:  President,  two  vi<*e- 
presidents,  recording  secretary,  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary,  two  assistant  secretaries, 
treasvirer,  eleven  committee  chairmen. 

Minneapolis  Symphony  Womens  Associa¬ 
tion:  President,  Mrs.  Justin  V.  Smith. 
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Officers:  President,  two  vice-presidents,  cor¬ 
responding  secretary  and  historian,  record¬ 
ing  secretary,  treasurer,  assistant  treasurer. 
Board  of  Directors:  Nineteen  members. 
Advisors:  Sixteen  members. 

Phoenix  Symphony  Guild:  President,  Mrs. 
George  R.  Gillespie. 

Officers:  President,  vice-president,  recording 
secretary,  coresponding  secretary,  treasurer. 
Members  at  Large  of  Board  of  Directors: 
Seven. 

Standing  Committees:  Thirteen. 

Ex-officio  Members  of  Board  of  Directors: 
Two — parliamentarian,  and  orchestra  rep¬ 
resentative. 

Honorary  Hostess:  The  conductor’s  wife. 

Richmond  Symphony  Womens  Committee, 
Va.:  Chairman,  Mrs.  William  H.  Emory,  Jr. 
Officers:  Chairman,  two  vice-chairmen,  treas¬ 
urer,  corresponding  secretary,  recording 
secretary,  advisor. 

Committees:  Eleven. 

Symphony  Womans  Association:  Presi- 
Mrs.  Frank  Boyle. 

Officers:  President,  vice-president,  secretary, 
treasurer. 

Committees:  Six. 

Advisors:  Three  including  Mrs.  D.  W.  Kis¬ 
singer,  the  orchestra  manager. 

Approximately  sixty  different  committees 
are  listed  within  these  twelve  organizations. 
The  numbers  below  indicate  the  number  of 
womens  associations  in  this  group  which  list 
the  designated  committees. 


Benefit  Projects 

Projects  or  Special  Benefit  Activities  3 

Symphony  Ball  . . . .  .  4 

Fashion  Show . . . . . .  3 

Several  other  committees  relating  to  the 
special  benefit  projects  of  a  given  or¬ 
ganization. 

Clerical,  typing  or  files  . . .  4 

Concert  Prevues  . 3 

Edjicational  Activii!es: 

^^^cation  . 1 

School  Demonstrations  . 1 

Study  Group  . 1 

Youth  Concerts  . 4 

Youth  Activities  . 1 

Youth  Orchestra  ...  . 1 

Youth  Projects  Coordinator  . 1 

Fund  Drive . . 1 

Hospitality  Activities: 

Artist  Hospitality  . 2 

Artist  Hospitality  and  Flowers  .  1 

Hospitality _ , . . .  .  5 

Concert  Decorations  .  1 

Orchestra  Personnel  Activities: 

Orchestra  Relations  . 1 

Orchestra  Men’s  Wives  . 1 

Orchestra  Service  1 

Orchestra  Supper  . 1 

Printing  and  Mailing . 1 

Program  Advertising  _ _ 3 

Promotion  and  Public  Relations: 

Press  and  Newspapers  . 3 

Posters  . 1 

Publicity  . 3 

Public  Relations  . 4 

Newsheets  _ 3 

Radio  and  TV  . 3 

Special  Concerts: 

Special  Concerts  . 2 

Candlelight  Series  . 1 

Pops  Concerts  _ 1 

Youth  Concerts  . 4 

Special  Events  . r. _ _ _  1 

Ticket  Sales  _  9 


Womens  Association  Organization: 


By-laws  .  . . . . . .  ..  1 

Nominating  .  5 

Membership  . 11 

Jimior  Guilds  . . .  — .  3 

Programs  . . . -  4 

Entertainment  . 1 

Historian  or  Scrapbook  - - 4 

Suburban  .  . . —  4 

Finance  or  Ways  and  Means  . .  5 

Placement  . 1 

Telephone  . 5 

Yearbook  -  1 


Current  Education,  Promotion 
And  Service  Projects 

Concerts,  Rehearsals  and  “Hostessing” 

Florida  Symphony  Womens  Association  will 
present  two  or  three  rehearsal  intermission 
coffees  during  the  season  to  give  members  of 
the  Association  opportimity  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  w  h  the  musicians.  The  Womens 
Association  will  sponsor  two  pops  concerts 
during  the  year  featuring  John  Sebastian 
(harmonica  soloist)  and  EJlegaarde,  the 
Danish  accordianist,  as  soloists.  The  Womens 
Association  is  publishing  a  monthly  calendar 
of  cultural  activities  in  the  community. 

Licking  County  Symphony  Womens  League 
presented  a  fall  reception  honoring  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  new  conductor,  Frank  Bellino. 
Invitations  were  issued  to  all  members- of  the 
musical  faculty  of  Denison  conservatory,  all 
contributors  to  the  orchestra’s  maintenance 
fund,  all  members  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
Womens  League,  members  of  all  local  music 
clubs  and  music  teachers  from  the  public 
schools. 

York  Symphony  Womens  Association  again 
demonstrated  the  ingenuity  of  the  female! 
The  orchestra  association  discovered  this  fall 
that  the  season’s  opening  concert  had  been 
scheduled  for  election  night  and  efforts  to 
change  the  concert  date  proved  vmsuccessful. 
The  Womens  Association  came  to  the  rescue 
in  a  most  ingenious  manner  by  scheduling  a 
post  concert  and  election  returns  supper 
party.  The  televised  election  returns  were 
the  featured  event  of  the  party,  and  the  sup¬ 
per  menu  included  lobster  Newberg,  baked 
ham,  fruit  cake,  punch,  coffee.  250  tickets  at 
$1.00  each  were  sold  for  the  supper  party, 
concert  attendance  was  good  and  the  evening 
proved  to  be  very  successful. 

Plymouth  Symphony  Junior  Committee, 
Mich.,  established  and  is  servicing  a  Nursery 
Service  during  the  concerts.  Many  parent 
availed  themselves  of  the  service  during  the 
fall  concerts. 

Jacksonville  Symphony  Womans  Guild  is 
sponsoring  the  1960-61  Sunday  Candlelight 
Series  of  concerts  presented  by  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Chamber  Orchestra.  Concerts  include  a 
coffee  hour  at  4  P.  M.,  the  concert  at  5  P.  M. 
Tickets  are  $1.50  for  single  admission  and 
$3.00  for  the  series  of  three. 

San  Antonio  Symphony  Womens  Committee 
presented  a  fall  tea  for  three  hundred  school 
principals  and  music  supervisors  as  the  start¬ 
ing  event  for  the  orchestra’s  greatly  expanded 
childrens  concert  program.  A  panel  discus- 
ion  outlining  the  history  of  the  childrens 
concerts  and  plans  for  the  new  season  was 
featured. 

Contests  and  Scholarships 

Minneapolis  Symphony  Womens  Association 
is  sponsoring  its  fifth  Young  Artist  Contest. 
The  finals  of  the  contest  were  (^n  to  the 
public. 

Kem  Philharmonic  Symphony  Associates 
sponsored  a  music  composition  contest,  and 
presented  Albert  Goldberg,  Los  Angeles 
Times  Music  Critic,  as  guest  speaker  at  the 
spring  luncheon. 


Toledo  Orchestra  Womens  League  activities 
for  1960-61  include  the  Sapphire  Symphony 
Ball,  sponsorship  of  the  Youth  Orchestra, 
the  Junior  Concerts,  and  the  Remembrance 
Fund  Scholarships. 

Muncie  Symphony  Womens  League  has 
established  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  an¬ 
nually  to  an  outstanding  graduating  high 
school  music  student.  This  scholarship  is  in 
addition  to  the  five  scholarships  awarded  by 
the  Symphony  Association  to  Ball  State 
College  music  students.  The  League  also  has 
assumed  responsibility  for  fiimishing  the 
“green  room”  when  Ae  new  College-Com¬ 
munity  Auditorium  is  completed,  in  addition 
to  making  a  $300  contribution  to  the  building 
fund. 

LECTURES  AND  PRE- VIEWS 

Atlanta  Symphony  Guild  members  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  selected  final  rehearsals 
for  the  concerts,  and  the  “Musico  Tea  Talks” 
preceding  each  pair  of  concerts. 

Dallas  Symphony  League  sponsors  a  series 
of  eight  lectures  on  programs  and  artists  of 
the  1960-61  concert  season.  The  lectures  are 
given  by  Donald  Johanos,  Associate  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Orchestra.  Ticket  prices — $5.00 
for  the  series  of  eight  lectures. 

Detroit  Symphony  Womens  Association 
presents  a  series  of  six  lectures  “exploring  the 
world  of  music”  and  titled  “Music  Ebccur- 
sions”.  The  lectures  are  presented  by  Karl 
Haas  and  Malcolm  Johns,  well  known  in  De¬ 
troit  music  circles.  Tickets  are  priced  at 
$12.00  for  the  series. 

Los  Angeles  Junior  Philharmonic  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Jimior  League  of  Los  Angeles 
jointly  sponsor  the  Symphony  Previews  and 
luncheons  which  precede  six  of  the  matinee 
concerts.  The  Previews,  open  to  the  general 
public,  are  presented  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel — 
just  across  the  street  from  the  auditorium. 
1960-61  speakers  include  Members  of  the  Or¬ 
chestra;  Anita  Priest,  Organist  of  the  Orches¬ 
tra  and  Professor  of  Music  of  Los  Angeles 
City  College;  John  Coveney,  National  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Promotion  Manager  for  Angel 
and  Capitol  Classical  Records;  David  Raskin, 
Composer  and  Conductor;  Raymond  Kendall, 
Dean,  USC  School  of  Music  and  Music  Eklitor, 
Los  Angeles  Mirror;  Lukas  Foss,  Composer, 
Conductor  and  Pianist. 

Winnipeg  Symphony  Womens  Committee, 
is  sponsoring  a  series  of  ten  two-hour  classes 
titl^  “Symphony  Preview”  at  one  of  the  high 
school  auditoriums.  Conductor  Victor  Feld- 
brill  and  prominent  members  of  the  orchestra 
present  the  series.  Tickets  —  $5.00  for  Ae 
series. 

Richmmid  Symphony  Womans  Committee, 
Va.  is  presenting  a  Saturday  afternoon  Youth 
for  Music  series  this  season — three  lecture- 
demonstration  programs  for  young  students, 
featuring  Frances  Webber  Aronoff. 

HOME  WORK 

Richmond  Symphony  Womans  Committee, 
Va.  revised  the  membership  requirements  to 
include  purchase  of  a  season  ticket  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  for  admittance  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Committee. 

Charleston  Symphony  Womens  Committee, 
W.  Va.  members  voted  to  raise  their  member¬ 
ship  dues  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  to  help  finance 
the  travel  costs  of  their  representatives’  at¬ 
tendance  at  League  national  conventions. 

Current  Fund  Raising  Projects 

Atlanta  SymphcHiy  Junior  Committee  is 
selling  fresh  orange  juice  and  coca-cola  dur¬ 
ing  concert  intermissions. 

Austin  Symphony  League  reported  a  profit 
of  approximately  $3,000  (an  increase  of  $1,000 
over  the  previous  year)  from  the  fall  Jewel 
Ball. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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(Continued  from  Page  9) 

Calgary  Symphony  Womens  League  has 
published  a  “Date  Calendar’’  as  a  fund  raising 
project,  and  is  repeating  last  spring’s  suc¬ 
cessful  Used  Book  Sale. 

Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  Womens  Com¬ 
mittee  realized  $3,000  profit  from  the  annual 
fall  fair,  and  added  a  “Follies”  to  the  fall 
fund-raising  projects. 

Charleston  Symphony  Womens  Conunittee, 
W.  Va.,  realized  approximately  $1,100  profit 
from  the  fall  Style  Show. 

The  Detroit  Symphony  Womms  Association 
joined  last  season  with  the  American  Guild 
of  Organists,  which  was  holding  an  inter¬ 
national  convention  in  Detroit,  in  ^>onsor- 
ship  of  a  concert  presented  by  Virgil  Fox, 
Organist  of  the  Riverside  Church  in  New 
York  and  of  the  Detroit  Symphony.  Profits 
from  the  concert  enabled  the  Womens  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  purchase  new  chairs  for  the  or¬ 
chestra — chairs  especially  designed  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  used. 

Detroit  Symphony  Junior  Womens  Associa¬ 
tion  sponsored  a  “1960  Christmas  Walk”,  a 
tour  of  twelve  beautiful  homes  festively 
decorated  for  the  Holiday  season  and  located 
in  two  suburban  areas.  Tickets  were  priced 
at  $5.00  for  patronesses  and  $1.50  for  general 
admission.  In  November,  the  Association 
sponsored  a  benefit  performance  of  Harry 
Belafonte.  Tickets  were  $6.70. 

Florida  Symphony  Wtunens  Association 
presented  a  Fall  Fashion  Show  in  cooperation 
with  the  Downtown  Merchants  Association  of 
Orlando. 

Jackson  Symphony  League,  Mississippi, 
realized  profits  of  $4,500  from  the  first  sym¬ 
phony  ball — “The  Autumn  Ball”.  Gross  re¬ 
ceipts  were  $6,600.  (See  fact  sheet  below). 

Kem  Philharmonic  Symphony  Associates 
sponsored,  in  recent  months,  a  Shish  Kabob 
dinner,  and  a  Rose  Marie  Reed  Swim  Suit 
Fashion  Show  and  Acquacade. 

Licking  County  Symphony  Womens  League 
(Newark  and  Granville,  Ohio),  is  sponsoring 
a  plan  whereby  each  member  of  the  League 
is  individually  responsible  for  raising  her 
share  of  the  League’s  maintenance  fund 
pledge  to  the  ordiestra.  ’The  members’  fund 
raising  projects  include  baby  sitting,  pre¬ 
paring  luncheons  for  local  civic  clubs,  giving 
benefit  bridge  parties,  preparation  and  sale 
of  bakery  goods,  typing,  drafting  and  dress¬ 
making. 

San  Antonio  Symphony  sfwnsored  the 
1960  Symphony  Treasure  Chest  as  a  fluid 
raising  venture.  Twenty  one  valuable  gifts  in¬ 
cluding  a  1961  ’Thunderbird  were  assembled 
and  tickets  distributed  to  all  persons  con¬ 
tributing  at  least  $1.00  to  the  symphony 
maintenance  fund.  I^e  drawing  was  held  in 
November  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  be 
present  to  win  one  of  the  prizes. 

Vancouver  Symphony  Womens  Committee 
sponsored  a  one-day  sale  of  origmal  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  and  decorations.  Raffle  tickets  of 
50  cents  each  entitled  the  holder  to  draw  for 
prizes  from  among  the  gifts  and  to  partake  of 
the  tea  and  coffee  serv^  throughout  the  day. 
The  Committee  is  sponsoring  a  January 
benefit  performance  of  Marcel  Marceau,  the 
famed  exponent  of  the  art  of  mime. 

Victoria  Symphony  Womens  Committee, 
B.  C.  —  “Rummage  and  Superfluity  Sale”. 

Winnipeg  Symphony  Womens  Committee — 
Sale  of  Christmas  gift  wrapping  paper;  five 
sheets  at  50  cents.  Sales  were  made  in  foyer 
of  auditorium  at  fall  concerts. 

Fact  Sheet  on  Jackson  Symphony  League 
Ball,  Miss. 

Event:  The  Autumn  Ball  (First  Jackson 

Symphony  Ball) 


The  Campaign — 

The  following  article  was  prepared  for  the  Central  Opera  Service  BULX.ET1N,  by  Mr.  Browning,  who 
graciously  permitted  the  League  to  publish  it.  Mr.  Browning  formerly  was  associated  with  the  Civic 
Concert  Service,  Inc.  and  is  former  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony.  The  techniques 
for  sale  of  tickets  are  basic  whether  the  tickets  be  for  opera  performances  or  symphony  concerts.  Experi¬ 
ence  of  many  orchestras,  however,  indicates  some  difference  ot  opinion  on  some  of  the  detailed  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  Mr.  Browning.  These  differences  are  commented  upon  at  the  end  of  the  article. 


By  JAMES  BROWNING,  Administroter, 

Notional  Council  of  the  Motropoliton  Oporo 

Every  art  form  worth  saving  deserves  some 
vigor  on  the  part  of  its  followers  and  those 
who  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  hearing  fine 
musical  performances  must  imdergo  the 
fatigue  of  supporting  them. 

Two  of  the  most  important  sources  of  sup¬ 
port  for  an  opera  company  are  ticket  sales  and 
fund-raising.  To  keep  the  cost  of  tickets  at 
the  lowest  possible  price  in  order  to  attract 
the  largest  number  of  people,  means  that 
more  money  must  be  raised  by  public  solici¬ 
tation  in  order  to  keep  the  organization  rea¬ 
sonably  solvent.  Both  operations  require  a 
well-planned  campaign  to  insure  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  success. 

How  does  one  generate  community  interest 
in  the  support  of  an  opera  company?  First  of 
all,  there  is  no  substitute  for  complete  con¬ 
viction  and  dedication  on  the  part  of  those 
who  endeavor  to  establish  and  maintain  such 
an  organization.  The  community  at  large 
must  come  to  know  that  there  is  no  thought 
of  personal  gain  or  prestige  connected  with 
the  efforts  of  the  leaders  in  this  campaign.  It 
is  a  selfless  labor  of  love  and  understanding 
of  what  is  at  stake.  You  must  convince  other 
civic  and  business  leaders  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  refuse  their  cooperation  and  help. 

We  are  all  creatures  of  habit,  and  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  we  can  imdertake  to 
do  is  to  change  someone  else’s  habits.  But 


Place:  Hotel  Heidelberg.  Formal  opening  of 
the  Olympic  Room 

Time:  November  1,  1960.  8:30  to  1  A.  M. 
Attendance:  900 
Ticket  Price:  $15.00  per  couple 
Invitations:  1,500  issued.  Gold  lettering  on 
black  enamel  stock. 

Program:  40-piece  orchestra  from  Jackson 
Symphony  played  numbers  from  Broadway 
musicals;  ball  room  waltzes  performed  by 
professionals;  sponsors  and  patrons  of  or¬ 
chestra  danced  opening  dance. 

Dance  Band:  Shep  Fields  ($1,400  fee). 

Parties:  Dinner  parties  given  at  private  clubs 
and  Heidelberg  Hotel  prior  to  the  ball. 
Sponsors:  30  sponsors  contributed  $50.00  each. 
Gross  Receipts;  $6,638.00 
Profit:  $4,500.  (Hotel  furnished  use  of  ball 
room  and  paid  $1,000  toward  expense  of  the 
orchestra.) 

Committees:  Invitations,  sponsors,  finance, 
reservations,  hospitality,  publicity. 
Recommendations;  Plan  ball  at  least  nine 
months  in  advance.  Hospitality  room  was 
set  up  in  the  Victory  R^m  adjoining  the 
ball  ttXMn.  Coffee  was  served  throughout 
the  evening  and  the  Jackson  Symphony 
played  in  this  room  prior  to  the  dance 
band’s  appearance.  The  Hospitality  room 
proved  very  sucecssful. 

Report  Filed  by:  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Richmond, 
Chairman  of  the  Ball. 

Editor’s  Note:  ’This  report  form  has  been 
used  by  the  ASOL  in  gathering  facts  and 
reports  for  Womens  Association  sessions  at 
the  League  national  conventions.  Elvery 
Womens  Association  is  cordially  invited  (in¬ 
deed,  urged)  to  file  similar  reports  on  fund 
raising  activities  with  the  League  office.  They 
form  the  basis  of  Newsletter  reports  or  sub¬ 
sequent  womens  association  detailed  memo¬ 
randums. 


that  is  exactly  what  you  are  faced  with  in 
selling  tickets  to  a  musical  performance.  You 
have  to  get  people  out  of  the  habit  of  winter 
hibernation,  and  into  the  habit  of  regular 
opera-going.  Once  the  person  has  acquired  a 
facility  for  absorbing  and  being  rewarded  by 
his  musical  experiences,  he  is  not  likely  to 
give  it  up  in  favor  of  television.  “Live”  music 
will  have  become  an  indispensable  part  of  his 
life. 

The  setting  up  of  the  campaign  should  be 
started  months  before  the  actual  campaign 
period.  In  organizing  ticket  sale  drive,  you 
should  count  on  five  prospects  for  each  season 
ticket  you  hope  to  sell  and  one  worker  for 
each  ten  prospects.  In  other  words,  if  you  are 
seeking  KXX)  ticket  buyers,  you  should  J|K|? 
available  5000  prospects  and  500  workei^^B; 
course,  this  is  ideal  and  assumes  you^Fe 
starting  from  scratch,  but  there  is  really  no 
substitute  for  a  large  working  force,  in  any 
case. 

There  should  be  a  general  chairman  and 
two  vice-chairman,  perhaps  using  one  for 
patron  tickets  and  the  other  for  regular 
tickets.  Each  vice-chairman  should  have  five 
majors  (10),  who  have  five  captains  (50), 
who  have  up  to  ten  workers  (500).  It  is 
much  better  to  have  a  maximum  number  of 
people  helping  with  the  campaign  to  insure 
full  area  coverage  rather  than  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  “good”  workers  who  know  just  so 
many  people  and  who  have  just  so  much 
time  to  give.  An  organization  chart  should  be 
used  and  the  names  of  all  these  persons 
should  be  entered  together  with  telephone 
numbers  and  addresses  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
secured.  Prospects  may  be  secured  from 
various  club  and  church  membership  lists, 
newcomers  to  the  city,  permanent  residents 
at  apartment  hotels,  persons  residini^^n 
nearby  communities,  etc.  These 
street  addresses,  and  telephone  nuimK's 
should  be  typed — one  name  to  a  card — on 
plain  white  3  x  5"  cards.  Workers  should  not 
limit  themselves  to  prospects  and  renewing 
present  subscribers,  but  should  free  lance, 
inviting  everyone  they  know  or  see  to  buy  a 
season  ticket. 

(1)  ’The  incentive  plan  of  giving  a  free  sea¬ 
son  ticket  to  those  workers  securing  the  high¬ 
est  number  of  subscribers  is  sucessful  in 
many  campaigns  of  this  sort.  I  personally  do 
not  approve  (1)  because  a  worker  should  be 
doing  so  because  he  feels  opera  is  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  in  keeping  the  city  cul¬ 
turally  alive  and  (2)  can  ^e  disgruntled 
worker  who  is  able  to  sell  nine  season  tickets, 
but  not  the  tenth  one  insuring  him  a  prize, 
really  be  counted  on  for  help  in  the  next 
campaign? 

The  campaign  by  all  means  should  have  a 
closing  date  and  this  should  be  strictly  ob¬ 
served.  If  the  closing  date  is  extendi  in¬ 
definitely,  the  value  of  a  short  snappy  drive 
is  lost  and  interest  is  dissipated.  Ten  days 
for  an  active  drive  should  be  about  right. 

An  invitational  post  card  or  other  type  an¬ 
nouncement  nught  be  sent  to  all  current  sub¬ 
scribers  and  prospective  ones,  announcing  the 
season,  arti^,  dates,  etc.  This  serves  a 
dual  purpose — as  a  “first”  announcement  for 
the  season,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
telephone  or  “in  person”  call  by  the  worker. 

A  headquarters  room  should  be  secured  and 
equipped  for  use  the  week  before  the  cam¬ 
paign  as  well  as  during  the  actual  campaign 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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(Continued  from  Page  10) 
beriod.  It  should  be  centrally  located  (Cham- 
Iber  of  Commerce  office,  library,  music  store, 
empty  store  in  good  location,  etc.)  at  street 
level,  if  possible,  and  well  heated  and  lighted. 
Two  telephones  should  be  installed  (for 
calling  present  subscribers  who  have  not  as 
yet  renewed,  for  use  of  campaign  officials  in 
checking  progress  of  workers,  etc.).  The 
headquarters  committee  will  also  prepare  the 
workers’  kits  for  distribution  at  the  diiuier 
(see  below)  or  earlier  if  some  division  chair¬ 
men  so  desire.  Elach  envelope  should  be 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  worker,  the 
Captain  and  major  of  the  worker’s  team,  and 
the  division  leader.  Each  envelope  contains 
numbered  season  tickets,  prospect  cards, 
blank  cards,  etc.  The  headquarters  com¬ 
mittee  will  also  take  charge  during  Campaign 
IVeek,  assigning  one  person  to  be  responsible 
lor  keeping  the  daybook  and  files.  Head¬ 
quarters  hours  should  be  regular,  and  9:00 
g.  m.  to  6:00  p.  m.  are  suggested. 

(2)  A  really  successful  campaign  almost 
(  Q|||wds  a  complimentary  “kick-ofF’  dinner 
1  ^H^orkers,  representatives  of  the  press, 
1  nm,  city  government,  etc.  This  is  a  justified 
1  ampaign  expense.  Not  only  do  the  helpers 
I  let  to  know  their  fellow-workers,  but  they 
1  eceive  instructions  on  the  mechanics  of  the 
campaign,  they  receive  whatever  inspiration 
qan  be  generated,  and  they  feel  an  important 
qart  of  the  plans  for  the  coming  season 
Aerely  by  being  there.  The  best  workers  are 
ikvariably  those  who  attend  the  dinner,  so 
wery  effort  should  be  made  to  have  a  good 
dinner  attendance. 

(3)  After  the  drive  has  ended  and  the  season 
U  not  sold  out,  there  might  be  the  temptation 
to  sell  single  tickets  at  the  door  of  the  audi- 

»rmm  for  individual  performances.  Nothing 
uld  be  worse  to  destroy  the  success  of  the 
nfext  year  ticket  campaign!  Those  who  did 
net  purchase  season  subscriptions  and  who 
desire  to  hear  a  particular  performance  and 
cgnnot  buy  tickets,  should  be  the  ones  who 
will  take  season  tickets  early  in  the  next 
year’s  campai^.  Furthermore,  if  a  potential 
mer  realizes  he  may  buy  a  single  ticket 
gle  performance,  he  will  see  no  need 

_  chase  the  season  ticket  during  the 

a^ual  campaign  period.  Even  though  single 
tickets  are  not  sold,  year-round  publicity 
should  be  used.  I  refer  to  window  card 
heralds  to  annoimce  a  coming  performance. 
You  may  say  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  this  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  tickets  cannot  be  pur- 
chnsed,  but  the  value  of  the  herald  is  that 
it  is  a  reminder  for  those  not  having  season 
ti^ets  to  make  a  mental  note  to  buy  them 
diving  the  next  ticket  campaign,  and  for  those 

ti  do  have  season  tickets,  the  herald  is 
another  reminder  concerning  the  date  of 
particular  performance,  since  it  is  one 
g  to  have  someone  buy  a  season  ticket 
and  another  to  get  him  to  attend  the  per- 
fomance!  A  person  who  misses  two  or 
three  out  of  four  performances  is  going  to 
think  twice  about  renewing  the  following 
year. 

Announcements  should  be  made  in  the  daily 
papers  regarding  a  forthcoming  performance, 
arid  radio  and  television  can  be  utilized  in 
th*  form  of  interviews  with  artists,  tech- 
niftms,  conductors,  etc. 

Vuring  the  campaign,  publicity  should  be 
in  high  gear  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  vol- 
uniteers.  In  addition  to  using  newspapers, 
raq|io,  and  television  to  the  utmost,  talks  re¬ 
gaining  the  operatic  organization  should  be 
maw  before  Civic  groups  and,  perhaps,  the 
Toiatmastei^’  Club  members  might  take  over 
speaking  assignments  if  your  community  has 
such  an  organization.  Ministers  will  some¬ 
times  announce  “Opera  Week’’  from  the  pul- 
pit,|and  notices  in  church  bulletins  should  be 
requested.  The  Mayor  might  sign  a  pro- 
clai^tion  for  “Opera  Week”  (and  be  sure  to 


invite  him  and  his  wife  to  the  kick-off 
dinner!)  An  alert  Chamber  of  Commerce  can 
help  because  they  realize  the  economic  value 
of  fine  music  for  the  betterment  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Sound  them  out  for  suggestions  on 
how  to  promote  opera  and  fine  music.  They 
might  also  be  cooperative  in  getting  mer¬ 
chants  to  buy  season  tickets  and  pool  them 
for  use  of  new  members.  Perhaps  the  bank 
clearing  house  association  could  be  ap¬ 
proach^  to  put  a  slip  annoimcement  with 
the  bank  statements  telling  people  what  opera 
can  do  for  the  commimity,  etc.,  and  the  same 
can  be  done  with  local  electric  light  and  gas 
companies. 

Movies  might  be  made  of  subscribers  at¬ 
tending  an  opera,  and  visiting  with  artists. 
Use  with  commentator  after  everyone  has 
finished  eating  at  the  kick-off  dinner  .  .  . 
Department  stores,  music  stores,  etc.,  should 
be  asked  to  do  an  opera-window  during  the 
campaign  period.  These  could  be  composed 
of  artists’  photos,  musical  instruments,  scores, 
costumes,  etc.  A  poster  contest  might  in¬ 
crease  interest.  Contact  high  school  art 
teachers  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
campaign,  publicizing  rules  to  students.  Dis¬ 
play  winning  posters  (on  subject  of  opera)  in 
schools,  following  judges’  decision,  and  down¬ 
town  during  campaign  week.  Winners  (boy 
and  girl)  could  receive  season  ticket  as  re¬ 
ward.  A  banner  announcing  “Opera  Week” 
could  be  hung  across  important  shopping 
streets.  There  are  endless  variations  of  this 
theme. 

A  fund  raising  campaign  utilizes  most  of 
these  principles  and  should  be  conducted  six 
months  apart  from  the  ticket  campaign.  It  is 
generally  a  good  idea  to  have  your  campign 
figures  at  a  higher  amount  than  really  neces¬ 
sary.  A  large  working  force  is  proportion¬ 
ately  necessary  using  men  and  women  divi¬ 
sions  with  breakdowns  for  small  business, 
corporate  sponsors,  apartment  residents,  near¬ 
by  communities,  etc.  This  drive  is  usually 
much  longer  than  the  ticket  campaign,  but  a 
closing  date  should,  nevertheless,  be  decided 
upon  and  publicized  frequently.  Weekly  re¬ 
port  Ixmcheons  may  help  to  keep  interest  from 
lagging,  and  these  report  sessions  (Dutch 
Treat)  should  attempt  to  be  inspirational.  I 
remember  a  few  years  ago  when  I  was  in 
charge  of  the  men’s  division  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  maintenance  fimd  campaign  and 
Peggy  Wood  and  Imogene  Coca  were  ap¬ 
pearing  on  tour  in  Pittsburgh  with  “Girls 
in  509”.  We  had  a  report  limcheon  during 
that  week  and  invited  the  two  actresses  as 
guests,  along  with  the  Symphony  conductor, 
William  Steinberg.  Both  Miss  Wood  and 


Maestro  Steinberg  gave  such  superb  speeches 
on  the  value  cuid  necessity  for  music  Aat  the 
workers  left  the  luncheon  with  renewed 
enthusiasm. 

HAPPY  CAMPAIGNING!  !  ! 


Comments  by  the  Newsletter  Editor: 

(1)  Incentive  plans:  Mr.  Browning’s  state¬ 
ment  of  the  ideal  attitude  to  be  developed 
among  the  organizations’  campaign  workers  is 
highly  laudable  and  certainly  should  be  held 
as  a  goal  toward  which  to  work.  Practical 
experience  in  many  orchestras  has  shown, 
however,  that  modest  incentive  plans  and 
recognition  procedures  are  helpful  and  ap¬ 
preciated  by  women  campaign  workers.  Sm 
page  5. 

(2)  Complimentary  Dinner  for  Campaign 
Workers:  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Browning  pre¬ 
sents  the  ideal  plan,  but  many  orchestras  have 
foimd  the  costs  of  the  complimentary  Kick¬ 
off  dinner  prohibitive.  Some  have  found  re¬ 
sentment  among  contributors  at  this  use  of 
contributed  fimds.  As  an  alternative,  orches¬ 
tras  have  been  reasonably  successful  in  de¬ 
veloping  other  types  of  less  costly  kick-off 
events,  or  in  presenting  the  dinner  on  a 
Dutch-treat  ba^. 

(3)  Single  Admission  Sales:  The  logic  of 
Mr.  Browning’s  comments  is  undeniable. 
Nevertheless,  most  orchestras  which  have  not 
sold  out  the  concert  hall  on  a  season  ticket 
basis  prefer  to  sell  single  admissions  through¬ 
out  the  year  for  the  following  reasons:  (a)  as 
a  source  of  additional  revenue;  (b)  as  a 
service  to  the  people  of  the  commimity;  (c) 
as  a  method  of  interesting  new  listeners  in 
the  orchestra.  HMT 


Quotable  Quotes — 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
job  can  definitely  contribute  to  fresher  and 
more  creative  thinking  at  work. 

“In  summary,  we  at  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company  have  the  feeling  that  a  strong  pro¬ 
gram  of  artistic  and  cultural  activities  is  a 
valuable  asset  and  deserves  the  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  cMnmunity.” 

John  C.  Whitaker,  Director,  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company. 

“One  of  the  major  community  assets  needed 
by  modem  industry  is  a  cultural  and  educa¬ 
tional  climate  capable  of  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  people  who  are  associated  with 
it.” 

Curt  I.  Johnstm,  Gen.  Mgr.,  I.B.M.  Military 
Products  Development. 


ORDER  FORM  FOR  LEAGUE  PUBLICATIONS 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Inc. 

Box  164, 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Please  send  immediately  the  following  League  Publications: 

No.  of 
cities 


-Governing  Boards  of  Symphony  Orchestras  @  $1.25  per  copy - $. 

hegal  Documents  of  Symphony  Orchestras  @  $125  per  copy  — $u 

-Music  Critics  Workshop  Summary  @  $1.00  per  copy _ _ _ — |l 

-Survey  of  Arts  Councils  @  $1.75  per  copy _ _ _ $. 

TOTAL _ A. 


Enclosed  check  in  the  amount  of  $ _ 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT: 

NAME _ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ ZONE _ STAHL 
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BMI  Survey  Shows  Gains  By 
Contemporary  Composers 

The  Nation’s  symphony  orchestras,  large  and  small,  as  well  as  the  record  companies,  are 
warming  up  to  Twentieth  Century  composers  according  to  a  survey  recently  completed  by 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc. 

BMI  analyzed  the  1959-60  programs  of  74  orchestras,  including  those  of  the  25  largest 
city  orchestras  as  well  as  orchestras  in  widely  scattered  smaller  cities.  The  survey-makers 
also  examined  the  Schwaim  Catalogue  of  Recorded  Music  which  lists  LP’s  currently  in  print. 


A.  BMI  SURVEY  OF  THE  1959-60  CONCERT  SEASON 
Based  on  the  programs  of  74  Orchestras 

Number  of  Number  of 

1.  Contemporary  Repertoiro— 1900-1960  Composers  Works 

American  .  165  (57.6%)  300  (49.5%) 

European  .  121  (42.4%)  306  (50.5%) 


Total .  286 

2.  Standard  Repertoire — Before  1900  108 

Grand  Total  .  394 

3.  Totals 

%  Amer.  Cont.  of  Grand  Total.... 

%  Euro.  Cont.  of  Grand  Total .... 

%  All  Cont.  of  Grand  Total . 


606 

379 

985 


Average 
Works  Per 
Composer 

1.8 

2.5 


3.5 


41.8% 

30.8% 

72.6% 


30.5% 

31.0% 

61.5% 


Total .  317 

2.  Standard  Repertoire — Before  1900  176 

Grand  Total .  493 

3.  Totals 

%  Cont.  Amer.  of  Grand  Total .... 

%  Cont.  Euro,  of  Grand  Total _ 

%  All  Cont.  of  Grand  Total . 


637 

1,000 

1,637 


43.0% 

21.4% 

64.5% 


13.2% 

25.7% 

38.9% 


Total  No.  of 
Performances 

708  (37.4%) 
1,187  (62.6%) 

1,895 

2,457 

4,352 


Average  No. 
Performances 
Per  Work 

23 
3.8 


16.2% 

213% 

43.5% 


B.  BMI  SURVEY  OF  SCHWANN  RECORD  CATALOG 
Orchestral  works  including  concertos,  arias,  cantatas,  etc. 

1.  Contemporary  Repertoire— 1900-1960  Recordings 

American  .  212  (66.9%)  216  (33.9%)  1.0  340  (18.4%) 

European  .  105  (  33.1%)  421  (66.1%)  4.0  1,510  (81.6%) 


1,850 

4,946 


5.0% 

22.3% 

27.3% 


6.4 


Orchestras  Included  in  Survey: 

Atlanta  Symphony 
Austin  Symphony 
Baltimore  Symphony 
Beaumont  Symphony 
Birmingham  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 
Brooklyn  Philharmonia 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Charleston  Symphony 
Charlotte  Symphony 
Chattanooga  Symphony 
Chicago  Symphony 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
Dallas  Symphony 
Dayton  Philharmonic 
Denver  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony 
Duluth  Symphony 
El  Paso  Symphony 
Erie  Philharmonic 
Evansville  Philharmonic 
Florida  West  Coast  Symphony 
Ft.  Wayne  Philharmonic 
Fresno  Philharmonic 


Hartford  Symphony 
Honolulu  Symphony 
Houston  Symphony 
Indianapolis  Symphony 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Philharmonic 
Knoxville  Symphony 
Long  Beach  Symphony 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Louisville  Orchestra 
Milwaukee  Symphony 
Minneapolis  Symphony 
Nashville  Symphony 
National  Symphony 
New  Haven  Symphony 
New  Orleans  Philharmonic 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Oakland  Symphony 
Oklahoma  City  Symphony 
Pasadena  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Phoenix  Symphony 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Plymouth  (Mich.)  Symphony 
Portland  Symphony 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 


Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Philharmonic 
Sacramento  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Symphony 
San  Antonio  Symphony 
San  Diego  Symphony 
San  Francisco  Symphony 
Savannah  Symphony 
Seattle  Symphony 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Symphony 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Symphony 
Tampa  Philharmonic 
Toledo  Orchestra 
Topeka  Civic  Symphony 
Tucson  Symphony 
Tulsa  Philharmonic 
Utah  Symphony 

Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Symphony 
York  (Pa.)  Symphony 
Youngstown  Symphony 
L'Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Quebec 
Toronto  Symphony 
Vancouver  Symphony 
Victoria  Symphony 
Winnipeg  Symphony 


Local  and  Regional 
Composers  Receiving  Many 
Performances  This  Season 

Orchestra  representatives  attending  League 
national  conventions  have  received  many  ad¬ 
monitions  from  leading  composers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  inherent 
responsibilities  and  obligations  of  any  orches¬ 
tra  is  to  seek  out  local  and  regional  creative 
talent  and,  whenever  possible,  to  give  en¬ 
couragement,  recognition  and  experience  to 
those  composers  by  reading  and  performing 
their  works.  Orchestras  have  been  giving 
this  service  for  many  years,  but  a  review  of 
1960-61  concert  programs  indicates  that  this 
policy  is  gaining  strength  and  momentum. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  performances 
of  works  by  local  and/or  regional  composers 
scheduled  for  the  current  season. 

Atlanta  Symphony,  Henry  Sopkin,  Conductor. 

Prelude  for  Strings  by  Robert  Stewart, 
faculty  member  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Va. 

Greensboro  Orchestra,  N.  C.,  George  Dickie- 
son.  Conductor. 

Overture  to  a  Fairytale  by  John  Barnes 
Chance  who  is  a  composer-in-residence  in 
Greensboro  under  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant. 

Greenwich  Village  Symphony,  Norman  Ma- 
sonson.  Conductor. 

Piece  for  Eight  Winds  by  George  Spinning, 

Music  for  a  Young  Audience  by  Karl  Korte. 
Elach  of  these  works  was  composed  for  the 

Village  Symphony,  and  the  performance 

resulted  in  publication  offers  to  both  com¬ 
posers. 

National  Symphony,  Howard  Mitchell,  Con¬ 
ductor. 

Symphony  No.  10  by  Douglas  Allanbrook, 
faculty  member  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Annapolis,  Maryland 

Oklahoma  City  Symphony,  Guy  Fraser  Har¬ 
rison,  Conductor. 

Symphony  No.  3  by  John  Posdro,  faculty 
member  of  the  University  of  Kansas 

Dance  Suite  by  Spencer  Norton,  faculty 
member  of  University  of  Oklahoma 

Pasadena  Symphony,  Richard  Lert,  Conduc¬ 
tor. 

Variations  on  the  Chorale  “Lobe  den  Her- 
ren”  by  Wilbur  Chenoweth,  Pasadena 
organist 

Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Conductor. 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  by 
Richard  Yardumian,  a  Philadelphian 

Pittsburgh  Symphony,  William  Steinberg, 
Conductor. 

Music  for  Orchestra  by  Nicolai  Lopatnikoff, 
a  Pittsburgh  resident.  This  work  was 
commissioned  by  the  Louisville  Orchestra 

San  Antonio  Symphony,  Victor  Alessandro, 
Conductor. 

Festival  by  Clifton  Williams,  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  of  University  of  Texas 

Sioux  City  Symphony,  Leo  Kucinski,  Con¬ 
ductor. 

Suite-Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  by  Thomas 
Gorton,  Dean  of  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
University  of  Kansas 

Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio,  Jackson  Wiley, 
Conductor. 

Christmas  Concerto  by  Robert  J.  Haskins, 
senior  at  Wittenberg  University  and 
member  of  the  Orchestra’s  cello  section. 


Wichita  Falls  Symphony,  Walter  Charles, 
Conductor. 

Prairie  Suite  by  David  Guion,  Texas  com¬ 
poser 

Winnipeg  Symphony,  Victor  Feldbrill,  Con¬ 
ductor. 

Introduction,  Pastoral  and  Fugue  on  a 
French  Canadian  Air  By  Leslie  Mann, 
Manitoba  composer 

Pantomime  for  Winds  and  Percussion  by 
Pierre  Mercure,  Montreal  Composer 
Westchester  Symphony,  Robert  Mandell,  Con¬ 
ductor. 


Feathertop,  an  overture  based  on  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s  fantasy  of  the  same  title, 
composed  by  Joyce  Barthelson,  of  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Westchester  Sym¬ 
phony 

Rochester  Philharmonic,  Theodore  Bloom¬ 
field,  Conductor. 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Moussorgsky,  com¬ 
posed  by  Bernard  Rogers,  Elastman  School 
of  Music  faculty  member,  was  written 
imder  the  Ford  Foundation  commissioning 
project  and  premiered  by  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic  this  fcdl. 
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Works  Recorded  By  League 
Receiving  Concert  Performances 

The  League  Recording  Project,  undertaken  but  by  careful  planning  this  section  can  be 
through  aid  from  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  played  by  three  to  seven  players.  A  complex 


grant  during  the  1959  and  1960  West  Coast 
Summer  Workshops  for  Conductors,  Com¬ 
posers  and  Orchestra,  enabled  the  excellent 
summer  orchestras  to  record  works  of  a 
group  of  “composers  in  ascendancy”.  The 
repertoire  was  selected  by  the  League  score 
reading  committee  consisting  of  four  leading 
composers — Henry  Cowell,  Paul  Creston, 
Wallingford  Riegger  and  Robert  Ward — all  of 
whom  have  participated  in  the  League  West 
Coast  Summer  projects.  Scores,  discs  and 
tapes  of  seven  of  the  works  now  are  avail¬ 
able  for  study  purposes  from  the  League 
office,  and  materials  on  seven  additional 
works  will  be  ready  shortly. 

Several  works  in  the  Recording  Repertoire 
received  concert  performances  in  1959-60, 

•additional  performances  are  scheduled  for 
urrent  season. 

*Holofemes  Hordes — Overture,  composed  by 
Gene  Gutche  of  White  Bear  Lake,  Minnesota 
was  recorded  by  the  League  in  the  summer 
of  1959,  premiered  by  the  Minneapolis  Sym¬ 
phony  (Antol  Dorati,  Conductor)  and  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Oakland  Symphony  (Gerhard 
Samuel,  (Conductor)  in  1959-60. 

The  National  Symphony  (Howard  Mitchell, 
Conductor)  played  the  work  in  October  1960. 
The  Washington  critics  reported  on  it  as 
follows: 

Paul  Hume,  Music  Critic  of  the  Washington 
Post: 

“  .  .  .  The  new  music  was  the  Holofemes 
Overture  by  Gene  Gutche,  a  composer  from 
Minnesota  .  .  .  Eventually  the  overture  will  be 
the  prelude  to  the  opera  Judith  which  the 
composer  is  now  composing  in  microtones. 
The  atmosphere  of  menance  and  open  violence 
that  is  the  work’s  principal  mood  describes 
the  brutality  of  the  oppressive  Holofemes. 

•e  Overture,  composed  ‘in  twelve-tone 
ique  with  modifications’,  has  a  highly 
tonal  feeling,  thanks  to  frequent  use  of  a 
dominant-tonic  interval,  which,  however,  it 
may  be  spelled,  provides  the  ear  with  a  tonal 
center.  Its  principal  attractions  lie  in  an 
orchestral  texture  of  darkest  colors,  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  saxophone  that  suggests  late 
Kurt  Weill,  and  at  other  times  something  of 
a  sound  of  Bert’s  ‘Lulu’. 

“The  final  pages  are  a  burst  of  rhythmic 
and  instrumental  violence  of  shattering  force, 
to  which  the  audience  responded  with  ex¬ 
tremely  generous  approval,  called  the  com¬ 
poser  and  Mitchell  to  the  platform  repeatedly. 
For  the  power  and  clarity  of  their  playing, 
the  National  Symphony  members  have  plac^ 
themselves  deeply  in  Gutche’s  debt.” 

Day  Thorpe,  Music  Critic  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star: 

.  .  The  surprise  of  the  evening  was  an 
overture  to  an  opera  ‘Holofemes’  now  being 
written  by  Gene  Gutche,  bom  in  Berlin  in 
1907  and  now  a  resident  of  Minnesota.  It  is 
a  savage  piece  suitable  to  its  subject, 
rhythmically  strong  and  melodically  very 
catchy.  I  hope  that  the  composer,  who  was 
in  the  hall  last  night  to  acknowledge  en¬ 
thusiastic  applause,  will  lose  no  time  in 
finishing  the  opera.” 

Julius  Hegyi,  Conductor  of  the  Chattanooga 
Symphony,  who  recorded  Holofemes  with  the 
League  Workshop  Orchestra,  made  these  com¬ 
ments  on  the  work:  “Adaptation  of  tone  row 
technique.  Overwhelming  in  the  force  of  its 
climax.  Very  difficult.  Playing  problems  in 
all  sections  of  the  orchestra.  Large  orchestra¬ 
tion  at  one  point  calling  for  ten  percussionists 


work — possibly  a  concert  opener.  It  is  well 
constructed  work  and  of  positive  effect.” 

"'Sinfonia  Sacra,  composed  by  Ramiro  Cortes 
of  California,  was  recorded  by  the  League 
in  1959,  and  performed  in  1959-60  by  the 
Fresno  Philharmonic  (Paul  Vermel,  Con¬ 
ductor),  and  the  (Thattanooga  Symphony 
(Julius  Hegyi,  Conductor). 

This  work  also  was  recorded  for  the  League 
by  Julius  Hegyi  who  commented  as  follows: 
“This  is  not  a  work  to  open  or  close  a  concert. 
Harmonically  fresh.  Should  present  few 
problems  to  an  audience  on  first  hearing. 
No  special  problems  of  instrumentation  or 
playing.  Of  moderate  difficulty.  The  League 
Orchestra  at  Asilomar  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
idiom.” 

*Comedy  Overture,  composed  by  Emanuel 
Leplin  of  San  Francisco,  was  recorded  by 
the  League  in  1959.  It  had  been  performed 
by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  many  times 
prior  to  that  time  and  was  presented  by  the 
New  Haven  Symphony  (Frank  Brieff,  Con¬ 
ductor)  during  the  1959-60  season. 

Mr.  Brieff,  who  recorded  the  work  with  the 
League  Workshop  Orchestra,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comments:  “The  Comedy  Overture  is 
a  jolly,  spirited  work,  ideal  for  a  curtain- 
raiser  on  most  symphonic  programs  and  much 
more  likely  than  not  will  put  the  audience 
in  a  very  gay  and  receptive  mood.  The  style 
of  writing  is  brilliant  for  all  choirs  of  the 
orchestra.  The  main  theme  has  a  Puckish 
lilt,  not  unlike  Strauss’  Til,  and  is  expertly 
interwoven  and  tossed  about  with  ease  among 
the  different  instruments  .  .  .  The  work  is  of 
medium  difficulty  for  the  performers  demand¬ 
ing,  nevertheless,  good  solo  players.  The 
strings  have  some  ticklish  passages  which 
would  need  to  be  worked  on  but  written 
with  complete  understanding  and  knowledge 
cf  the  capabilities  of  the  instruments.  The 
rhythmical  structure  offers  no  problems,  the 
tunes  are  catchy  and  pleeisant  and  the  orches¬ 
tra  players  themselves  enjoy  playing  the 
work.” 

Synthesis  for  Orchestra,  composed  by  Robert 
Washburn  while  a  composer-in-residence  in 
Elkhart,  Indiana  under  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant,  was  recorded  by  the  League  1960 
Workshop  Orchestra  and  will  be  performed 
this  season  by  the  Phoenix  Symphony,  Guy 
Taylor,  Conductor. 

Burlesca  by  Louis  Bnmelli  of  New  York 
City,  was  recorded  during  the  League’s  1960 
Recording  Sessions  and  is  being  performed 
this  season  by  the  Kansas  City  Civic  Orches¬ 
tra,  Hugo  Vianello,  Conductor. 

Two  Pastels  for  Orchestra,  composed  by 
William  Mayer  of  New  York  City,  will  be 
premiered  in  Carnegie  Hall  this  season,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  composer.  The  League 
recorded  the  First  Pastel  during  the  1960 
recording  session,  but  time  limitations  made 
it  impossible  to  record  the  second  portion  of 
the  work. 

*Scores,  tapes  and  discs  now  available 
from  the  League  office  on  a  loan  basis.  Simi¬ 
lar  materials  for  the  Washburn,  Bnmelli  and 
Mayer  works  will  be  available  about  the 
first  of  March. 

In  addition  to  the  works  indicated  above  by 
an  asterisk  (*),  scores,  tapes  and  discs  are 
now  available  from  the  League  office  for 
the  following: 

Second  Symphony  by  Leslie  Bassett,  faculty 
member  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Recorded  with  the  League  Orchestra  by  Emo 


Civil  War  Cenlennial 
Prompts  Commissions  by  the 
Jackson  Symphony,  Hiss., 
And  the  Nashville  Symphony 

The  Civil  War  Centennial  (1861-65  to  1961- 
65)  has  given  rise  to  at  least  two  new  orches¬ 
tral  works,  conunissioned  by  two  southern 
orchestras,  and  it  is  their  h<^  that  other 
orchestras  of  the  South  will  perform  the 
works  during  the  centennial  years. 

The  Nashville  Symphony  commissioned 
Robert  O.  Ragland  of  (Chicago  to  compose  a 
work  for  the  Centennial.  Titled  “The  Battle 
of  Nashville”,  the  work  receives  its  premiere 
by  the  Nashville  Symphony,  January  16  and 
17,  1961. 

The  work  was  written  for  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  and  mixed  chorus  and  also  in  a  strictly 
instrvunental  version  for  orchestra  alone.  TTie 
choral-orchestral  version  is  about  twenty-two 
minutes  in  length,  and  the  orchestral  version 
is  of  fifteen  minutes  duration. 

Willis  Page,  Conductor,  comments  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Mr.  Ragland  has  written  what  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  a  fine  work.  It  will  be  performed 
at  our  January  pair  of  concerts  and  will  be 
one  of  the  first  works,  I  am  sure,  to  be  played 
by  any  symphony  orchestra  commemorating 
the  Civil  War.  I  believe  in  Mr.  Ragland’s 
piece  and  I  should  like  to  see  other  conductors 
and  orchestras  avail  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  examine  the  score.” 

Inquiries  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Page,  Nash¬ 
ville  Symphony  151  Fifth  Ave.,  N.,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  or  to  the  composer — Mr.  Robert  O. 
Ragland,  2722  N.  Pine  Grove,  Chicago. 

The  Jackson  Symphony  Women’s  League,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Jackson  Symphony  As¬ 
sociation,  commissioned  Lehman  Engel,  a 
native  of  Jackson,  to  compose  a  work  com¬ 
memorating  the  Centennial.  Titled  “Jackson”, 
the  work  will  be  premiered  by  the  Jackson 
Symphony,  Feb.  13-14,  1961. 

Theodore  Russell,  Conductor,  states  “the 
work  lasts  about  ten  minutes  and  is  subtitled 
an  overture  by  the  composer.  We  will  pre¬ 
miere  the  work  at  our  February  concerts, 
with  the  composer  conducting.  liie  musical 
motives  are  taken  from  Dixie  and  Swanee 
River,  and  the  work  is  a  real  piece  of  good 
contemporary  writing,  with  good  dramatic 
effect.  We  would  like  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  interest  other  orchestras  in  the  new 
composition  —  with  special  reference,  of 
course,  to  orchestras  in  the  Southern  States.” 

Inquiries  about  the  work  may  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Russell,  Jackson  Symphony,  P,  O.  Box 
1843,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

Daniel,  Ck>nductor  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Diversions  on  a  Chorale,  by  Sydney  Hod- 
kinson,  faculty  member  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Recorded  with  the  League  Orches¬ 
tra  by  Frank  Brieff,  Conductor  of  the  New 
Haven  Symphony. 

Symphony  by  Dale  Kugel,  music  librarian 
of  Tams-Witmark  Music  Library.  Recorded 
with  the  League  Orchestra  by  Paul  Vermel, 
Conductor  of  the  Fresno  Philharmonic. 

Symphony  No.  1  by  Stanley  Maret,  faculty 
member  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Re¬ 
corded  with  the  League  Orchestra  by  Haig 
Yaghjian,  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Symphony. 

The  League  pamphlet  on  the  Recording 
Project,  giving  detailed  information  on  the 
works,  is  curently  being  mailed  to  all  League 
members. 
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NEVER  AGAIN 


will  you  see  this 
amazing  offer— 


6RECORDSi’5 


95 


Louisville  Orchestra  Records 
advance  to  ^6.96  each  on  February  28 


As  of  February  28,  the  price  of  Louisville 
Orchestra  First  Edition  Records  goes  up  to 
S6.96  each  to  new  subscribers.  Until  then, 
you  can  get  six  records  for  only  $5.95  by 
subscribing  now  to  take  six  additional  First 
Edition  Records  in  the  next  twelve  months, 
at  $5.95  each. 

First  Edition  Records  are  fine  Hi-Fi 
recordings  of  contemporary  symphonic 
music  —  original  works  written  by 
today’s  leading  composers.  These  works 
are  played  by  the  outstanding  Louis¬ 
ville  Orchestra,  conducted  by  famed 
Robert  Whitney. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it  —  there  are  no 
other  records  like  Louisville  Orchestra  First 
Edition  Records.  The  music  is  recorded  for 
you  by  Columbia  transcriptions.  It  is  played 
and  interpreted  as  the  composer  intended 
on  12*  long-playing  Hi-Fi  records. 

Critics  have  praised  First  Edition  Record¬ 
ings  to  the  skies: 


.  a  sorvico  to  music  wnoquallod.’' 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

.  .  quality  highor  than  critics  darod 
hopo.”  Time  Magazine 

.  .  Louisvillo  commissions  onrich  Euro¬ 
pean  as  well  as  American  repertories.  And 
the  vaiue  of  recordings  .  .  .  would  be 
hard  to  exaggerate.”  Mew  York  Times 

‘‘‘Carter  Variations’  (#583)  is  a  piece 
of  the  first  rank  in  any  time  and  place.” 

Musical  Quarterly 

(#574)  ‘‘Is  the  greatest  American  work 
yet  written  for  voice  and  orchestra.” 

Alfred  Frankenstein,  High  Fidelity 

These  matchless  recordings  have  been 
available  singly  at  $7.95  each  or  by  sub¬ 
scription  at  $5.95  each.  Increasing  costs 
will  soon  require  us  to  raise  prices  and  to 
withdraw  our  current  special  introductory 
offer  of  six  records  for  $5.95.  This  is  posi¬ 
tively  the  last  offer  at  the  old  rates. 


Suliscriptions  postmarked  later  than  mid¬ 
night,  February  27  will  not  be  entered  at 
the  old  rate.  If  you  are  at  all  interested  in 
finest  recordings  of  the  best  contemporary 
symphonic  music,  act  now.  The  coupon  at 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  this  an¬ 
nouncement  is  for  your  convenience. 

•  The  first  6  records  (all  6  for  $5.95) 
will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt  of  coupon. 

•  You  may  discontinue  your  subscription 
at  any  time  after  purchasing  the  6  new 
releases  at  $5.95  each,  within  one  year, 

•  The  6  new  releases,  for  which  you  pay 
$5.95  each,  will  be  mailed  you  at  intervals 
of  approximately  two  months,  with  bill 
enclosed  (we  pay  the  postage).  After 
purchasing  these  6  records  at  $5.95  each, 
you  receive  a  First  Edition  Record  of 
your  choice,  free,  for  every  2  additional 
selections  you  buy. 


THE  LOUISVILLE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 
(A  Non-Profit  Orgonliotlon) 

Robert  Whitney,  Conductor 


Choose  Any  Six  of  These  Fine  Hi-Fi  Recordings  of  Award-Winning  Compositions, 
Brilliantly  Played  By  One  of  the  Nation's  Outstanding  Symphony  Orchestras 


5451  PAUL  CRESTON:  Invocation  and  Dance.  HEITOR  VILLA¬ 
LOBOS:  Overtura.  “Dawn  in  a  Tropical  Forest."  HALSEY 
STEVENS:  Triskelion. 

5452  HENRY  COWELL:  Symphony  No.  11.  ALEXANDER  TCHE- 
REPNIN:  Suite,  Opus  87.  BERNARD  WAGENAAR:  A  Concert 
Overture. 

5453  peter  MENNIN:  Symphony  No.  6.  WALLINGFORD  RIEGGER: 
Variations  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.  (Benjamin  Owen, 
Pianist).  ERNST  TOCH:  Notturno. 

5454  ALAN  HOVHANESS:  Concerto  No.  7  for  Orchestra.  MARIO 
CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO:  Overture  to  “Much  Ado  About 
Nothing.”  CARLOS  SURINACH:  Sinfonietta  Flamenca. 

5455  JACQUES  IBERT:  Louisville  Concerto.  GARDNER  READ: 
Toccata  Giocoso.  OTTO  LUENING-VLADIMIR  USSACHEVSKY: 
Rhapsodic  Variations  for  Tape  Recorder  and  Orchestra. 

5457  VINCENT  PERSICHETTI:  Symphony  for  Strings.  ROBERT 
SANDERS:  Little  Symphony  No.  2  in  Bb.  BORIS  BLACHER: 
Studie  im  Pianissimo,  Opus  45. 

5458  LUIGI  DALLAPICCOLA:  Variazioni  per  Orchestra.  JOSE 
PABLO  MONCAYO:  Cumbres.  ULYSSES  KAY:  Serenade  for 
Orchestra.  DARIUS  MILHAUD:  Ouverture  Mediterraneenne. 

54510  ALBERTO  GINASTERA:  Pampeana  No.  3,  A  Pastoral  Sym¬ 
phony.  WILLIAM  BERGSMA:  A  Carol  on  Twelfth  Night. 
HENRI  SAUGUET:  Les  Trois  Lys.  ROBERT  WARD:  Euphony 
for  Orchestra. 

54511  GIAN-FRANCESCO  MALIPIERO:  Fantasia  di  Ogni  Giorno. 
VITTORIO  RIETI:  Introduzione  e  Gioco  Delia  Ore.  ERNST 
BACON:  The  Enchanted  Island. 

561  HILDING  ROSENBERG:  Louisville  Concerto.  CHOU  WEN- 
CHUNG:  And  the  Fallen  Petals.  CAMARGO  GUARNIERI: 
Suite  IV  Centenario. 

562  ALEXANDRE  TANSMAN:  Capriccio.  FELIX  BOROWSKI:  The 
Mirror.  INGOLF  DAHL:  The  Tower  of  St.  Barbara. 

563  ERNST  KRENEK:  Eleven  Transparencies.  ROBERTO 
CAAMANO:  Magnificat,  Op.  20.  ()hoir  of  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary. 

572  ANDRE  JOLIVET:  Suite  Transoceane.  JOHN  VINCENT: 
Symphony  in  D. 

574  ROGER  SESSIONS:  "Idyll  of  Theocritus"  for  Soprano  and 
Orchestra  (Audrey  Nossaman,  Soprano). 

575  NED  ROREM:  Design  for  Orchestra.  BERNARD  REICHEU 
Suite  Symphonique. 

576  EDMUND  RUBBRA:  Improvisation  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
(Sidney  Harth.  Violinist).  IRVING  FINE:  Serious  Song:  A 
Lament  for  String  Orchestra.  HAROLD  MORRIS:  Passacaglia, 
Adagio  and  Finale. 

581  ALEXEI  HAIEFF:  Ballet  in  E.  NICOLAS  NABOKOV:  Symboli 
Chrestiani  for  Baritone  and  Orchestra  (William  Pickett, 
Baritone). 


582  LOU  HARRISON:  “Four  Strict  Songs”  for  Eight  Baritones 
and  Orchestra.  PETER  JONA  KORN:  Variations  on  a  Tune 
from  “The  Beggar's  Opera." 

583  ELLIOTT  CARTER:  Variations  for  Orchestra.  EVERETT  HELM: 
Second  Piano  Concerto  (Benjamin  Owen,  Pianist). 

586  WALTER  PISTON:  Serenata.  DAVID  VAN  VACTOR:  Fantasia, 
Chaconne  and  Allegro.  NIELS  VIGGO  BENTZON:  Pezzi 
Sinfonici,  Opus  109. 

591  AARON  COPLAND:  Orchestral  Variations.  ALFONSO 
LETELIER:  Aculeo,  Suite  for  Orchestra. 

593  HERBERT  ELWELL:  Concert  Suite  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
(Sidney  Harth.  violinist).  HALSEY  STEVENS:  Sinfonia  Breve. 

595  BENJAMIN  LEES:  Symphony  No.  2.  HENRY  COWELL: 
Ongaku  for  Orchestra. 

596  BOHUSLAV  MARTINU:  Estampes.  NIKOLAI  LOPATNIKOFF: 
Music  for  Orchestra,  Op.  39. 

601  PAUL  BEN-HAIM:  “To  The  Chief  Musician”  Metamorphoses 
for  orchestra.  WALLINGFORD  RIE(iGER:  Variations  for 
Vioiin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  71  (Sidney  Harth,  Soloist). 

602  KLAUS  EGGE:  Symphony  No.  3,  Louisville  Symphony.  ROY 
HARRIS.  “Kentucky  Spring.” 

604  WILLIAM  SCHUMAN:  Judith,  A  Choreographic  Poem.  GIAN- 
FRANCESCO  MALIPIERO:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  (Benjamin 
Owen,  Soloist). 

605  PAUL  HINDEMITH:  Sinfonietta  in  E.  CLAUDE  ALMOND: 
John  Gilbert:  A  Steamboat  Overture.  DAVID  DIAMOND: 
Overture:  “Timon  of  Athens.” 


;# 


SEND  NO  MONEY  —  6  RECORDS  FOR  $S.9S  WILL  BE  MAILED 
YOU  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  THIS  COUPON  (UNTIL  FEB.  28,  1961) 


Richard  Wanserin.  Manager,  LOUISVILLE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 
Suite  44.  830  S*  Fourth  St..  Louisville  3.  Kj* 


Please  earoll  me  as  a  aubacriher  for 
First  Edition  Records,  and  send  me 
the  6  records  whose  numbers  have 
been  circled  above.  You  may  bill 
me  a  total  of  $5.9S  for  these  6. 

I  agree  to  purchase  6  additional  new 


Louisville  releases  during  the  neit  12 
months,  at  $S.95  each  (or  I  will  ef« 
feet  a  saving  by  making  a  single  an* 
aual  payment  of  |32.S0)~>after  which 
I  wili  receive  a  free  bonus  record  for 
each  additionai  2  selections  1  buy. 


NMma_ -  _  . _ 

AilHrotM  _  - - 

City - - — —Zone _ _State. 


THIS  OFFER  EXPIRES  AT  MIDNIGHT,  FEE.  27.  1f4l 
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JAN.-FEB.,  1961 


N«wsl«n«r  of  Amoricon  Symphony  Orchostro  Leoguo 


Amazingly — 

The  Show  DOES  Go  On! 

Editor’s  Note:  This  piece  is  published 
primarily  for,  and  can  be  properly  ap¬ 
preciated  only  by  those  hundr^s  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  found  themselves  in¬ 
extricably  involved  in  the  joys,  woes  and 
responsibilities  oi  a  smAU,  struggling, 
community  orchestra  dependent  <m  a 
commuting  conductor,  imported  musi¬ 
cians  and  boundless  faith. 

The  story  of  this  concert  was  contained 
in  a  personal  letter  received  at  the  League 
office.  The  author  triples  as  a  playing 
member  of  the  orchestra  (volunteer),  a 
board  member  and  the  orchestra’s  ipso 
facto  manager  (volunteer). 

This  writer  and  his/her  many  counter 
parts  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
are  the  answer  to  the  frequently  asked 
question — “How  CAN  orchestras  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  maintained  in  so  many  of 
the  really  small  cities?”  They  can  and  do 
^ftmt  bemuse  in  each  of  these  communi- 
there  is  one  or  a  few  persons  who 
love  symphonic  music  and  somehow  do 
the  impossible  in  order  to  have  it. 

On  the  day  before  the  concert,  I  received  a 
frantic  call  from  my  daughter  in  a  nearby 
city  who  was  ill  and  frightened  and  wanted 
me  to  drop  everything  and  fly  to  her  im¬ 
mediately.  Because  this  was  my  first  year 
in  my  office  with  the  orchestra,  because  I 
have  worked  so  hard  for  it,  and  bemuse  I  was 
especially  looking  forwai^  to  playing  the 
Sibelius — also  because  many  people  were  de¬ 
pending  on  me  for  many  things — it  seemed 
particularly  cruel  that  such  a  call  should 
come  at  this  particular  time.  Knowing  the 
details  of  the  illness,  I  decided  it  wasn’t  ab¬ 
solutely  vital  for  me  to  go,  but  it  added 
considerable  weight  to  the  problems  I  already 
was  worrying  about,  and  it  also  made  me 
feel  like  a  first-rate  heel.  Happy  frame  of 
mind  for  a  concert! 

On  the  morning  of  the  concert,  I  received 
that  the  timpanist  was  down  with  the 
f^^Bd  couldn’t  play.  Sibelius  without  tim- 
pl^r  I  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  substitute 
for  him,  but  the  substitute  hadn’t  rehearsed 
the  music,  so  I  had  to  call  the  assistant  con¬ 
ductor  (  who  lives  in  another  town)  and  ask 
him  to  arrive  early  and  go  over  the  music 
with  the  substitute. 

The  second  trumpet  next  reported  that  he 
couldn’t  play  because  in  spite  of  our  letters 
and  pleas  the  National  Guard  would  not  ex¬ 
cuse  him  from  the  meeting  that  night  and  we 
had  to  fall  back  on  an  imported  player. 

’The  first  trombone  (who  lives  in  wother 
town)  also  was  committed  to  the  military  that 
night  to  play  a  dance.  Another  member  of 
the  orchestra  called  the  commanding  officer, 
but  the  sad  plight  of  our  orchestra  was  of  no 
concern  to  him;  he  needed  the  trombonist 
himself.  Our  player  must  have  wept  con¬ 
vincingly,  for  &e  major  finally  agreed  to  let 
us  have  the  trombonist,  “But,”  he  said,  “you 
understand,  of  course,  that  in  order  to  do  this 
I’ll  have  to  roimd  up  another  trombonist  and 
rehearse  him  all  day.”  We  were  most  grateful 
to  him  for  doing  it. 

So,  afternoon  found  things  more  or  less 
under  control.  And  then  that  snowstorm  hit. 
By  five  o’clock  cars  were  spinning  and  stall¬ 
ing  on  slick  hills  all  over  town.  On  our  way 
to  the  auditorium  at  seven  o’clock,  we  passed 
four  wrecks  on  one  hill.  Naturally,  we  as¬ 
sumed  that  anybody  who  had  any  sense  would 
stay  at  home;  therefore,  we  didn’t  expect  any 
audience  for  our  concert.  We  also  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  a  concert,  because  the  conductor, 
assistant  conductor,  concertmaster,  trombonist 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


1961  Musicians  Convention  Workshop  Registration  Form 

Registrations  Accepted  in  Order  Received  Until  Classes  Are  Filled 

Friday  &  Saturday,  June  23-24— Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia 


Your  registration  fee  of  $15.00  admits  you  to  all  regular  convention  sessions,  as 
well  as  workshop  classes. 

Please  return  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Va. 

Note;  If  hotel  reservation  is  desired,  also  fill  and  return  the  form  below. 


1961  Conyention  Registration  Form 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  National  Convention 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  —  PHILADELPHIA  —  June  21-24,  1961 

RATES:  The  following  special  convention  rotes  ore  available  ONLY  when  reservations 
are  made  through  The  League  Office: 

CHECK  RATE  DESIRED  PER  DAY: 

Room  ond  Both  for  One .  _  S  7.50  □  (Fo*'  '"ore  than  two  persons  in 

Double  Room  with  Both  for  Two .  $10.50  □  one  room:  Extra  chorge  of 

Twin-Bed  Room  with  Bath  for  Two _  $12.50  □  »3-50  per  doy  for  each  addi- 

Suite,  Living  Room,  Bed  Room  and  Bath  tional  person  in  Double  orTwin- 

for  One  or  Two _ _  $30.00  □  Bed  Room.) 

Twin  Beds - -  $35.00  □ 


PLEASE  RESERVE  ACCOMMODATIONS  AS  CHECKED  FOR _ NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 

Please  list  names  of  occupants  included  in  this  reservation:  (Sec  *  below) 


Arrivol  Dote — - 

Parson  making  reservation: 


AM 

-PM  Departure  Date- 


City  and  State — - - 

Name  of  organization  or  orchestra  affiliated  with:  (See  *  below) 


Position  Held:  - - - 

!•  If  reserving  for  more  than  one  person 
please  give  name,  address,  affiliation  and 
status  of  each  person  (i.e.  Board  member, 
officer,  musician,  women's  oss'n.  member, 
etc.,  using  separate  sheet  if  necessary),  to 
assist  us  in  preparing  registration  cords, 
badges,  classified  data  in  advance.  Thank 
you. 


PLEASE  MAIL  THIS  FORM  TO: 

American  Symphony  Orchestra 
Leogue 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Chorieston,  West  Virginia 
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League's  New  Members — 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
Mays,  Mrs.  Alice  Morrison,  Cello 
Quincy  Symphony 
Quincy,  Illinois 
Kiger,  Cierald  F.,  Violin 
Wichita  Symphony 
Wichita,  Kansas 

Luetgert,  Mary  Jane,  French  Horn 
Elmhurst,  Illinois 
Shulman,  Alan,  Cello 
National  Broadcasting  Co. 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Temple,  Richard  D.,  Violin-Viola 
Fargo,  North  Dakota 
Townsend,  George  D.,  Clarinet 
University  of  Dlinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Traub,  Harry  S.,  Assoc.  Concertmaster 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Buffalo,  New  York 
Wederquist,  Miss  Marsha,  Violin 
Casper  Symphony 
Laramie,  Wyoming 

INDIVIDUALS 

Aliferis,  Dr.  James,  President 
New  Elngland  Conservatory 
Boston,  Mass. 

Anders,  Mariedi 
Artists  Management 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Lanctot,  E.  C.  N.,  C.  L.  U. 

Montreal,  Canada 
Rosen,  Seymour  L. 

Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

Sturm,  Julius 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

BUSINESS  MEMBERS 
Kenallen  Ekiterprises,  Inc. 

Artists  Management,  New  York 
Steinway  and  ^ns 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

Jan.  20-22,  1961,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Meeting  of  the  League  Board  of  Directors. 

Feb.  26-Mar.  5, 1961,  New  York  City.  League  Course  in  Orchestra  and  Arts  Council  Manage¬ 
ment. 

April  7-15,  1961,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Conductors  Workshop  presented  by  League  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Symphony. 

June  22-24,  1961,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  League  National  Convention. 

June  29-July  14,  1961,  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula.  Calif.  Conductors,  Composers  and 
Musicians  Workshop. 

August  5-19,  1961,  Orkney  Springs,  Va.  Ck>nductors,  Composers  and  Musicians  Workshop. 

September  25-OcL  7,  1961,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Conductors  Workshop  presented  by  League 
and  Cincinnati  Symphony. 

October  13-15,  1961,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Music  Critics  Association  Annual  National  Work¬ 
shop  and  Conference. 

Note:  Conductors  Workshops  made  possible  by  Rockefeller  Foimdation  grant  to  the  League. 


League  Membership  Application 


Name  of  orchestra,  organization 
or  individual  _ _ 

If  individual,  indicate  organization 
with  which  you  are  affiliated 

Position  held  . . . 


Amoimt  Enclosed 


Annual  Membership  Dues  Schedule — Adopted  at  1958  Convention 

Voting  Membership— Available  Only  To  Orchestras  and  Arts  Councils 


Annual 
Dues 
$  25.00 

-  40.00 
50.00 

-  60.00 
..  75.00 


Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $  5,000  . . . . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  S  5,000  to  $  9,999 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29,999 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999 
O^rating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000 _ 

Associate  Memberships 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations  _ _ 


Amazingly — 

((i^ntinued  from  Page  15) 
and  two  violists  plus  a  few  others — had  to 
come  from  various  other  towns  and  cities  and 
the  reports  were  that  the  highways  had 
never  been  so  slick! 

The  assistant  conductor  finally  arrived  in¬ 
tact  to  rehearse  the  timpanist,  but  with  the 
disturbing  news  that  the  conductor  had 
started  40  minutes  before  he  did.  Since  the 
conductor  hadn’t  arrived  yet,  and  dozens  of 
cars  were  in  the  ditch,  I  could  only  sadly 
conclude  that  our  conductor  was  in  one  of 
them.  Amazingly  enough,  the  conductor  and 
all  the  musicians  finally  did  arrive — with 
varying  degrees  of  composure,  and  the  con¬ 
cert  finally  got  under  way.  Incredible  as  it 
seems,  we  had  more  than  twice  as  many 
people  in  the  audience  as  we’ve  ever  had  be¬ 
fore. 

I  took  my  place  on  stage  to  revel  in  the 
Sibelius  and  then  learned  the  first  trumpet 
was  in  trouble.  He  felt  fine  as  long  he  was 
playing,  but  the  minute  he  stopped  blowing 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  headache  and  I 
feared  he  would  have  a  brain  h^norrhage 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  Sibelius.  He  didn’t, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  concert,  we  were  all 
able  to  rise — if  somewhat  weakly — and  take 
our  bows. 

Having  done  its  dirty  work,  the  snowstorm 
stopped  about  ten  o’clock  and  by  the  time 
we  came  out  of  the  auditorium  the  sky  was 
clear  and  beautiful.  But  it  was  cold  and  the 
streets  were  solid  ice.  We  had  to  be  pushed 
home  by  pedestrian  college  students.  Once 
home,  I  called  my  daughter  to  see  if  she  still 
felt  I  should  come.  She  didn’t  so  I  tried 
to  untie  some  of  the  knots  and  put  myself  to 
bed. 

What  a  hectic  night!  But  it  was  fun,  in  a 
weird  sort  of  way.  The  concert  was  a  great 
success  in  spite  of  everything.  So,  now  we 
are  getting  ready  for  the  next  one. 


100.00 


150.00 


Individuals 


Libraries  .  . .  . . . . . . 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras,  organizations 

Business  Finn  Memberships  . . . 

Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 


$100.00 


THE  NEWSLETTER 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 

P.  O.  BOX  164 

CHARLESTON,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Return  Postoge  Guoranfetd 
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